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An Old Man’s Reminiscences of 
Prince Bismarck 


(Translated from the German by Mrs. Brathwaite Skeete.)* 


Ir was in the year 1846 that I first came in contact with Herr Otto 
von Bismarck, who at that time resided at Kniephof. On the occasion 
of a dinner at the house of a relative, in which several Pomeranian 
and Mecklenburg landowners took part, the conversation turned on 
the recently suppressed Polish Insurrection. While the entire 
company, in the usual sentimental jargon of the day, pitied the poor 
imprisoned Poles, even waxed enthusiastic over their patriotism, Otto 
von Bismarck was the only one who expresseed himself very strongly 
against them, called them perjured arch-traitors, and considered the’ 
punishment hanging over them far too small. The general 
consternation changed into a profound silence as he graphically 
explained that the Poles were now Prussian subjects who had sworn 
allegiance to their king and had now broken it in an unjustifiable way. 
This attitude towards the Poles Herr von Bismarck retained to 
the end of his life. His having taken it up, even at atime when 
nearly all Europe was still raving about the Poles, and his expressing 
himself so naturally and without embarrassment, although he sat in 
the company of much older gentlemen, at once won my whole heart. 


* These reminiscences of one of the few remaining intimate friends of Prince 
Bismarck from the time of his entry into politics, give an altogether attractive 
glimpse into the Prince’s process of development and into the views of the circle 
from which he sprang. 
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In more distant circles of his acquaintance he was at that time 
only known as “mad Bismarck” or “mad Junker,” although an 
inward change had already taken place in him, or at all events begun. 
Amongst his most intimate circle of friends was the thoroughly 
Christian family of Blankenburg in Zimmerhausen and that of 
Thaddeus in Trieglaff. At the wedding of Moritz von Blankenburg 
and Maria von Thaddeus he also became acquainted with Hans von 
Kleist-Retzow who, later, became his and my most intimate friend. 
The bridegroom perpetrated the joke of making both of them believe 
that the other was very deaf, in consequence of which, to their mutual 
consternation and to the amazement of the entire wedding party, 
they shouted at each other with all their might until they discovered 
the deception. Notwithstanding this, however, they were not the 
only ones who learnt to esteem and leve each other for their whole 
life ; others, also, were fully alive to their remarkable endowments and 
distinction. It seems now nothing short of prophetic that old Herr 
von Blankenburg, in proposing a toast, gave the health of Hans von 
Kleist-Retzow as future President-in-Chief; Otto von Bismarck, how- 
ever, as Prime Minister. 

At this wedding the latter also learnt to know and love his wife, 
Johanna von Puttkamer-Reinfeld, the bosom friend of Hedwig von 
Blankenburg. On a journey to the Hartz, that both made in the 
summer of 1846 with the young Blankenburgs, the union of hearts 
was firmly sealed even if not yet expressed. It was not until January, 
1847, that Bismarck asked the parents for their daughter’s hand, but 
only obtained their consent after overcoming no slight obstacles. The 
landowner Dérfschlag, a neighbour of Reinfeld, an old, pious man with 
whom Herr von Puttkamer was in constant communication, afterwards 
related that the latter came to him one morning, very excited, with the 
question: “‘Do you know mad Bismarck?” On Dérfschlag’s assurance 
that he had never heard of him, Herr von Puttkamer had continued: 
‘‘Fancy! this man, who is always called by everyone ‘ Mad Junker,’ 
asks me for my Johanna’s hand! It was just like receiving a slap in 
the face. How can he imagine that we will give her to him? I am 
quite upset. But I have written him a letter that will not make him 
in a hurry to return; he will not put it up on the looking-glass.” 

Certainly, Bismarck did not put it on the looking-glass, but in his 
pocket, and at once ordered his groom to bring round his horse, swung 
himself in the saddle, and rode the 66 miles to Reinfeld at one 
stretch, with only few halts for baiting purposes. Having arrived 
there, he entered the house, where, by a happy chance, he was met by 
Mdlle. Johanna, and after an explicit declaration of his feelings, he 
knocked at the door to the right, and stepped hand in hand with her, 
into her father’s study. One can imagine the latter’s consternation. 
But a brief, outspoken conversation sufficed to show that the mad 
Junker had become a zealous, earnest Christian. Herr ‘and Frau von 
Puttkamer never repented having given him their only daughter. 
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Whether all this happened exactly word for word I am not able 
to guarantee; but everything I set down here I either learnt from 
Herr von Bismarck himself or from his most intimate friends, who 
were also my friends, and what I myself witnessed I take from my 
very frequent correspondence with my wife or from my diary. 

The wedding had to be postponed to the 2oth July of that year, 
because Bismarck, who in the meanwhile had settled at Schénhausen 
on the death of his father, was appointed representative of the Diet. 

That the marriage of Otto von Bismarck with Johanna von 
Puttkamer was and always remained a happy one is known to every- 
one who in any way came in contact with the family. How, too, 
could it have been otherwise. A sincere affection brought them 
both together : both were firm, Christian believers when they met each 
other. Marriage with a man who was indifferent, or perhaps inimical, 
to Christianity would have been inconceivable to her. Both were of 
native growth, native German, warmly attached to their Fatherland, 
straight-forward, witty, vivacious, full of wide-reaching interests, 
sincere, truthful, at times bordering on indiscretion, but this I have 
never experienced. I might compare him to a gnarled oak, in whose 
shade it is safe and comfortable to rest, but whose gnarls easily hurt 
if they are approached roughly; she more resembled a rose whose 
scent and beauty was refreshing. whose thorns, however, pricked if 
incautiously handled. She was not beautiful, but wonderfully 
attractive and winning to everybody whom she favoured, whereas 
everyone who was unsympathetic to her very quickly perceived it. 
She felt very strongly about affectation and untruthfulness and hated 
them thoroughly. Her husband was precisely the same. 

Both loved music. She played the piano superbly. For hours 
she played us the most difficult compositions alone, or as duets with 
M. von Keudel, later, Ambassador to Rome, and also accompanied his 
singing. Bismarck particularly loved singing, and liked to have music 
in the adjoining room while he worked. He himself only sang in his 
student days, and, as a travelling companion told me, on the Hartz 
trip where he learnt to love Johanna von Puttkamer, while 
enveloping her in his cloak, he was carried away into singing 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Mit meinem Mantel vor dem Sturm beschiitz ich Dich.” 
Once, however, I also heard him sing lustily, and that just at the time 
when he was fighting for the reorganisation of the Army, but he 
himself was so terribly alarmed at it that, after a few miuutes, he 
suddenly became silent. 

It was one of the rare occasions, when, in the happy, friendly 
circle, he for the time forgot the immense pressure by which he was 
surrounded. As one evening we were sitting quietly together after 
supper, Keudel, Blankenburg, Kleist, and someone else—for the circle 
of friends, who, in the worst years, gathered around him or, even if he 
were absent, around his wife, was as a rule a very small one, and, when 


I was in Berlin, I was nearly always present—he suddenly said, “ Isn’t 
1* 
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this Shrove Tuesday?” and continued, on our answering in the 
affirmative, ‘‘ Johanna, you must brew us a cup, but quickly, lest the 
good mood pass away.” She made one, and we soon became very 
merry as we drank, and began to speak of old times and, of course, of 

the happy days when we were students. He recalled with pride that 

he had been one of those who could sing loudest and longest, and said, 

‘‘ There was one song I always sang with special delight, but I can’t 

remember its name. The Federal diet has taken all the poetry out of 

me. It was about sparkling wine and the pain of parting.” We all 

cried with one voice, ‘‘ Wohlauf noch getrunken den funkeluden Wein.” 

He answered, smiling, “Yes, that’s it. Can you sing it, Andrae?” I 

answered, “ Certainly, if Keudel will accompany me.” We went at 

once to the grand piano; one of us began to sing, and at last all of us, 

including Bismarck, joined in the chorus. But in the middle of the 

second verse he. suddenly sprang up, beckoned for silence with both 

hands, and cried, with humorous gravity, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake! what 

are we doing? What would Waldeck, Virchow, and Twesten say if they 

heard us? The Fatherland is on the verge of ruin, and the Minister 

who is to cast it down is singing jovial, students’ songs! It would be 

abd for us if Kladderadatsch were to hear of it! A horrible picture would 
appear to-morrow of the dying Fatherland and of the drunken Prime 

Minister.” That was the only time I heard him sing. We none of us 

sang any more either, but sat till midnight in animated conversation, 

full of bright hopes for the future of the beloved Fatherland, and full 

of certainty of victory in the struggle against the Democracy. 

How pleasant the life was in Bismarck’s immediate family circle 
is easily seen from the above: my being so often permitted to take 
part in it I have always regarded as a great piece of good fortune. 
Turning over the old letters to my wife, I have just found a page from 
21st November, 1849, that may serve as an illustration of it. There 
it says: ‘‘ Then I went to the Bismarcks, who live very simply in Behren- 
strasse and did not even bring a servant with them, and they received 
me with loud shouts of joy and such heartiness as I could not have 
imagined. I caught them at dinner, namely, at a beef-steak prepared 
by themselves, and ditto potatoes, that I naturally helped to demolish. 
Then came a little barrel of Pomeranian goose-giblets, that had just 
arrived, from which everyone helped himself as he pleased, and, lastly, 
a small, stone jar with dripping from a goose roasted in their ménage, 
and bread. Afterwards, we drank coffee, made by ourselves, at which 
we were joined by Bismarck’s sister, Frau von Arnim, who told me 
that she knew me quite well, as she had heard so much of me from her 
brother. Until seven o’clock, we had some extremely pleasant hours. 
The request to be sure and return every evening I can, naturally, not 
comply with.” 

No less pleasant were the days in October, 1852, that I passed in 
Bismarck’s house at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, when he was Ambassador 
there to the Federal Diet ; there was plenty of time for serious talks. 
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But the domestics at first treated me very condescendingly. When 
I alighted from the carriage in the front garden of the Palace 
of the former Regent of the Empire that Bismarck at that time 
inhabited, sent it away, and rang, the Jager certainly appeared at 
once; but when he heard my name, which was not preceded either by 
Count, or Baron, or even by ‘‘ von,” he regarded me with deep 
mistrust through the closed door, and began a prolix discussion with 
me. When, at last, I grew impatient and ordered him to take my 
trunk, a window suddenly opened, and a loud voice cried, “* Andrae, is 
that you?” Without a word, the Jager now swung my trunk on his 
shoulder and trotted very subserviently towards the house. ‘ Wait, I 
will punish him for that!” cried Bismarck, and when I said he would 
surely not call the innocent man to account for it, he assured me— 
‘No, I will not say a word to him.” This he also adhered to ; but at 
my departure he had his best carriage brought round—horses, coach- 
man, servants, the Jager included—everything in full state, and in 
that way I was taken to the station. In those days my arrival was, 
at all events, notified, whereas he was wont to come to me without 
notice. Thus, in July, 1850, he suddenly drove up to my estate, 
Ramelow, with chick and child, in his large, family coach, the terror ~ 
of ail who were to drive it. He came from his parents-in-law at 
Reinfeld, and drove, as frequently happened, the round of his 
relations, in the sure anticipation that friends of the family would 
drive him from one to the other. The fact that one was fully entitled 
to expect such friendly offices was a fine proof of the social life of the 
day. On this occasion, the arrival of the Bismarcks was somewhat 
inconvenient to us, as we were just in the midst of building alterations 
and had to leave on the following day, but the pleasure was none the 
less great. Our eldest little daughter had to give up her cot to 
Bismarck’s Herbert, who was very obstreperous, and disappear with 
her attendant. My brother-in-law and my parents-in-law were fetched 
from the neighbouring estate, and soon, in spite of the limited space, 
we sat extremely happily together. 

On another occasion, in September, 1856, Bismarck came even 
more inopportunely, when we lived at Roman. My wife and I were 
already in bed, when we heard a post-horn, and a carriage drove 
slowly into the yard. I quickly kindled a light, as the whole house 
was already fast asleep. I had hardly sufficient time to get into my 
clothes and to open the front door, when the Ambassador to the 
Federal Diet stood before me, and, with loud laughter, cried, ‘‘ Good 
evening.” He commanded that my wife was on no account to get up. 
Then I provided refreshment and a bottle of wine, and soon we were 
in animated conversation, Later, when I said that after the long 
journey he would no doubt be greatly in need of rest, he cried: ‘‘ Oh 
no! I have not come to you with the object of sleeping at your 
house. I havea great deal to say to you. Simply fetch another bottle 
of wine and settle yourself comfortably down. In Frankfurt at this 
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hour (it was past eleven o’clock) we just begin to live.” The 
conversation was, in fact, so long that even till one o’clock the time 
did not suffice, and I had to accompany him the next morning to 
Zimmerhausen to M. von Blankenburg. 

He had gone to Frankfurt with the wish and the hope that it 
would be possible, by means of a friendly understanding with Austria, 
to attain for Prussia a more honourable place in the German Bund. 
This hope was, however, very much impaired. In a conversation, the 
Austrian Ambassador—it was probably Count Thun—had assured 
him Austria set the greatest value on Prussia’s friendship. He could 
assure him that the Viennese Court had the sincere wish to meet it in 
every respect, only on ome point it could not prejudice its own 
position ; in Germany, Prussia must be subordinate to it. Bismarck’s 
only answer to this was: ‘‘ Before Prussia endures it longer, you will 
sit for Teschen (his seat in Austrian Silesia) in the House of Lords 
at Berlin.” 

The firm, happy trust in God, with which he had entered his 
public career, also gave him, in his present difficult post, the confident 
assurance that God would show him the right way to free Prussia 
from its unworthy, well-nigh intolerable position. It was a pleasure 
to hear a statesmen of such high standing maintain so confidently that 
for every human life, the same as for the life of the State, the only 
standard that should be permitted, was whether a thing was right in 
the sight of God and of His Word. 

He expressed himself very decidedly, as early as 1847, in the first 
United Diet, against everything that could unchristianize the State, 
e.g., against Jewish emancipation, civil marriage, &c. How great 
a value he set on the Christian State, he expressed distinctly 
enough on 15th June, 1847. From the Church itself, he certainly, 
on the whole, stood aloof. His Christianity was and remained a 
subjective one. The immediate cause of this was that nearly all the 
friends with whom he was intimate at that period maintained a very 
cold attitude towards the National Church and its ordinances. Herren 
von Thaden and von Blankenburg went over, later, to the Lutheran 
Separatists ; von Below-Hohendorf and his father-in-law were 
Gichteites ; Wagner became Irvingite. Only Hans von Kleist- 
Retzow remained till his death a faithful and earnest member of 
the Prussian National Church. It was therefore natural that 
Bismarck’s connection with the latter was also a slight one; but he 
was without doubt an earnest Christian. I need only point to the 
reply of January, 1866, to my letter, published through his instru- 
mentality, in which he writes :—‘‘ Would God that, beyond those that 
are known to the world, I had no other sins on my conscience for 
which I trust in Christ’s Blood alone for forgiveness.” And further: ‘If 
I give my life to a thing, I do it in that faith that I have strengthened 
by long and severe struggle, yet in earnest and humble prayer before 
God, and that the word of man, even that of a friend in Christ and 
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of a servant of His Church, cannot shake me in.” And lastly, at the 
end:—‘‘ From your friendship and from your own Christian con- 
sciousness, however, I expect that when future opportunities offer, 
‘those who sit in judgment’ will be disposed to considerateness and 
charity—we need them all; and, if amongst the mass of sinners I also 
fall short of God’s Glory, I trust that His Mercy will not deprive 
even me, in the dangers and perplexities of my calling, of the staff of 
humble belief on which I seek to find my way; yet this assurance 
shall neither make me deaf to words of friendly reproof nor angry at 
uncharitable and arrogant judgment. 













































Yours, BISMARCK.” 


In order fully to understand this most precious letter, it is 
certainly necessary to be acquainted with my letter of December, 
1865, that Bismarck had had printed in Horst Kohl’s “‘ Chronicle.” 
Both letters, moreover, and also a third, are published without my 
co-operation. I had not even copies of my letters. 

At his first appearance, on 15th June, 1847, he expressed himself 
in alike manner. He said on that occasion: “I can only recognize 
as God’s Will what has been revealed in the Gospel of Christ, and I 
think I am within the mark if, I call that State a Christian one 
which has imposed on itself the task of realizing the teaching of 
Christianity. . . . Therefore, gentlemen, let us not abrogate from 
the nation’s Christianity by showing it that it is not necessary to its 
legislators. Let us not take from it the belief that our legislation 
springs from the well of Christianity, and that the aim of the State is 
the realization of Christianity, even if it does not always attain this 
object.” 

‘I hope yet to witness,” said he, in the second United Diet, ‘‘ the 
foolish ship of Time founder on the rocks of the Christian Church,” 
and on the 3rd July, 1851, he writes to his wife :—‘‘I cannot under. 
stand how a man who reflects about himself and yet knows, or wishes 
to know, nothing of God can endure his life for very scorn and 
weariness,” 

On the roth February, 1872, when, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
a member reminded him of his utterances of three-and-twenty years 
previously, he said :—‘‘ Whatever in those utterances of mine relates 
to living belief, to belief in the living Christian Faith, I still avow 
quite openly to-day, and do not shrink from this avowal either publicly 
or in my own house on any day whatever.” That he indeed did not 
shrink from it I witnessed one Sunday that I spent with him and 
when church was missed. He read a good sermon to his family and 
household, and when a Roman Catholic ambassador, who had been 
previously announced, joined the circle, he said to him quite 
simply: ‘‘ We are just reading a sermon; pray, come in and join in 
listening.” Till 1871, I know for certain, Bismarck read daily in the 
devotional work used by the community. He certainly called the 
text and the admonitory reading strong food, and the verses below 
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them a not always appetising concoction, but he treated the whole 
with perfect seriousness. In the campaign of 1866, it was said to be 
often quite edifying when the King, Bismarck, and the Minister of 
War, von Roon, who all three read the daily text, greeted each other 
with the exclamation :—‘‘ How ‘ beautiful,’ or ‘ comforting,’ or ‘ full of 
promise ’ the text is to-day.” 

When Bismarck in 1870, in Varzin, read at dinner the Duc de 
Grammont’s speech in the Independance Belge, he said to his 
wife, in handing her the paper:—‘‘ Grammont must very soon have 
become tired of his Portfolio. After this speech he cannot possibly 
retain it.” When, however, he afterwards walked in the garden 
smoking, it suddenly became evident to him that the Duc could not 
have made the speech without Napoleon’s knowledge and wish; but 
then war was a settled thing. He quickly returned to the house in 
order to send a message to the King advising immediate mobilisation. 
On the way, the text of the community occurred to him. It was, I 
think: “If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with 
all men.” (Rom. xii. 18.) That caused him to modify the message 
and only to ask the King to come to Berlin, whither he also immediately 
repaired in order to meet the Crown Prince, Roon and Moltke. 

Again, when he became Prime Minister, it was the Word of God 
to which he was first referred and was glad to be referred. His father- 
in-law wrote him, by way of congratulation, nothing beyond, ‘‘ Ezekiel, 
chapters ii. and iii.” I only quote the verses: ‘‘ The children are 
impudent and stiff-hearted unto whom I send thee; and thou shalt 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. And they, whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear (for they are a rebellious house), 
yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among them. And 
thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, neither be afraid of their 
words. . . . Ihave made thy face hard against their faces, and 
thy forehead hard against their foreheads. As an adamant harder 
than flint have I made thy forehead: fear them not, neither be 
dismayed at their looks, though they be a rebellious house.” 

Bismarck certainly did not know what the fear of man was, but 
he knew well the fear of God. When, in the first days of his Ministry, 
Hans von Kleist-Retzow said encouragingly to him: “ All will go well, 
Otto, if you retain your humility,” Bismarck replied, ‘“‘ Yes, Hans; if 
the Democrats knew how I tremble and quake at the greatness of my 
task, how they would open their mouths! ” 

When I congratulated him on his appointment as Prime Minister, 
I also asked him if he had already found the right men for his Ministry. 
Thereupon he told me their names, and added, “‘ But, for the Ministry 
of Finance, I have the choice of two; one is first-rate, but he has no 
money ; the other is indifferent, but still he has money!” _ I, indeed, 
proposed a third, yet counselled him to take the first one, to whom at 
the right time God would also give the necessary money. , Then he 
took him. 
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From the beginning of his public career, however, he also had at 
his side exceedingly able, God-fearing friends. In the United Diet, 
the ever-memorable, knightly Herr von Thadden-Trieglaff, then the 
previously-mentioned Hans von Kleist-Retzow, Wagner, Moritz von 
Blankenburg, von Below, President and General von Gerlach, 
Professor Stahl, and others. 

Of Stahl, however, he occasionally had doubts. I remember that 
I once came to the Bismarcks’, when they still lived extremely unpreten- 
tiously in a room with an alcove at 60 Behrenstrasse, parterre, and 
Frau von Bismarck received me with the words, ‘‘ Otto is still in bed ; 
but come in, he is bound to get up sooner or later.” “ Still in bed?” 
I cried, in alarm. ‘‘ Why, it is ten o’clock—surely he is not ill?” 
“He is not well,” was the reply, “‘ but what it is that ails him I 
cannot make out. The whole night he has tossed about, and when, 
towards morning, I ask him, ‘ Why do you groan so, Otto? What is 
really the matter with you?’ he answers, just as though something is 
hurting him, ‘ But he is only a Jew.’” Ait that instant, Bismarck 
called out behind the curtain, ‘‘ Yes, it is unfortunately true—he is 
only a Jew!” “ Who, then?” I cry, in utter amazement. ‘‘ Of whom 
are you speaking ?” ‘‘ Why, whom should I mean?” he replied; “I 
mean Stahl—no other.” ‘‘ Stahl,” I cry, ‘‘ that colour-bearer of the 
Conservative Party, one of our foremost leaders, and you have nothing 
else to say of him but that he is a Jew?” ‘Yes, certainly,” 
returned Bismarck; ‘‘he is leader, colour-bearer of the Conservative 
Party, because Gerlach is at his side. What do you think would 
become of Stahl if Gerlach (the President) did not stand beside him?” 
Then he explained to me how often already Stahl had been on the 
verge of falling into dangerous courses. Whereas Gerlach was a rock 
on whom one could rely in every situation. 

Certainly, Gerlach was one of the most eminent and astute 
Parliamentarians of our century: an earnest, steadfast Christian, and 
one of those from whom Bismarck, at all times, gladly received 
advice until the war with Austria. He it was, too, who first expressed 
the opinion that Bismarck would become the most popular man in 
Prussia, and in whose book of remembrance the latter had shortly 
before written: ‘‘ When I have followed your advice, I have never 
repented it; when I have not followed it, I have often repented it.” 
The year 1866, however, created a breach between them that was 
never again healed. 

Herr von Gerlach was, however, even then, always fearful lest he 
should hurt Bismarck by his manner of expressing himself, although 
circumspection of that kind, with a nature as honest and straight- 
forward as Bismarck’s, was, in those days, anything but called for, 
often even prejudicial. 

On the occasion of the funeral of Count von Voss, we met in 
Berlin, and Herr von Gerlach said to me: ‘‘I am afraid Bismarck is 
in danger of falling into evil ways in politics. You must, some day, 
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speak to him seriously again. When I replied: ‘‘In that case, it is 
certainly much more important that you speak to him, as it will 
undoubtedly make a far greater impression,” he continued: “There, 
you make a mistake; I have often the feeling as though what I say 
does not make the right impression. Whereas, you have a manner 
that appeals to him more. It is a certain mnaiveté with which you 
oppose him, as though you had no suspicion how dangerous it was 
to rouse the lion.” 

Herr von Gerlach now told me that Bismarck had invited him to 
dinner the next day, and begged me to come, too. I promised to do 
so, and also went; nevertheless, I did not find the President there. He 
had, however, written at the last moment to excuse himself. I 
heard afterwards from Herr von Gerlach that he. was prevented in 
the most comic-tragic way from coming to the dinner. Having 
slipped on the stairs of the hotel, he had hurt the back of his head in 
falling, and his faithful valet-de-chambre, Franz, now considered it 
impossible for him to attend the exciting dinner at the Prime 
Minister’s. When his remonstrances were of no avail, and those of 


_the President’s niece, the Countess’ Reichenbach, were also futile, he 


declared his intention of managing the matter himself. He then, in 
the quietest way, helped his master to dress, but when the latter at 
last asked for his coat, he said, just as quietly, the collar had got 
somewhat bespattered with blood ; he had, therefore, put it in water. 
In that way the President was prevented from dining with the Prime 
Minister. 

Herr von Gerlach was now invited to come to dinner again the 
following day. I did not, however, like to appear again so soon, 
uninvited, notwithstanding his warm persuasion, but promised to be 
there immediately afterwards. 

When I arrived, they were just getting up from table. Cigars 
were lighted ; Herr von Gerlach—the only guest—sat on one side of 
the fire, I on the other; Bismarck rolled a stool forward and seated 
himself between us, immediately at the feet of the former. I shall 
never forget this scene. It was the humble attitude of a pupil who 
expects great things from his master. 

Great things the President certainly uttered. The subject was 
political economy and Christianity, but excellent as was what he said, 
he nevertheless expatiated too much and spoke too generally. I 
observed from Bismarck’s continually smoking more vigorously that 
he was losing patience. But when at last Gerlach stopped, and only 
after a long pause continued: ‘‘ Well, Herr von Bismarck, you are 
silent. Have you not one word of reply for me?” He answered: “I 
had from the beginning the feeling that you had something special to 
say tome. Iam still waiting for the something special. What you 
have said hitherto was only the ABC of a Christian Statesman.” 
“‘T shall remember that,” cried the President, gaily, “‘ and write it in 
my diary.” 
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The conversation now extended more to the questions of the day, 
on which I was also invited to express my opinion, and even now it 
affects me deeply when I think with how much kindliness, benevolence, 
and humility these two eminent men exchanged their views and 
examined them as to whether they were in accordance with God’s 
Word or not. ; 

The year 1866, and the preparations for it, disturbed for the first 
time these beautiful, confidential relations. 

Nearly all Conservatives were opposed to a war with Austria: they 
would gladly have seen it averted. 

When the dispute between the two Great Powers, however, con- 
tinually became more acute, there were only a few of them who still 
publicly opposed our Government. Only Herr von Gerlach and a few 
of his friends did not desist from publicly censuring Prussia’s action 
A breach with them was finally inevitable, and as it is in the general 
interest, and probably no one but myself is still living of those who 
took part in the last General Sitting, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
give a few more particulars of this important event. 

In the spring of 1866, a great meeting of the Prussian Confederation 
took place. When I entered the room, the editor-in-chief of the 
Kreuzzeitung, Dr. Benthner, hurried towards me very excitedly and 
declared if I did not this evening call together the heads of the Con- 
servatives, numbers of whom were present in Berlin, in order to 
instruct him as to the position he was to take up with regard to 
Gerlach, he would resign the editorship of the Kreuzzeitung to-morrow. 
The present position was physically and mentally unendurable to him, 
as the latter, one of the chief founders and fellow-labourers of the 
Kreuzzeitung, was continually sending him articles against the 
Government that, by reason of his convictions, he could not accept. 
He must have a firm and distinct support behind him. 

I promised him to arrange the discussion, on condition that 
Gerlach and two or three of his friends were also admitted to it. 

Gerlach was at once telegraphed to at Magdeburg, the rest of 
the appointments were made in the Assembly of the Prussian 
Confederation itself, and, in the evening, the President appeared, 
accompanied by the like-minded Auditor-General Marcard, and, if I 
am not mistaken, a Herr von Jakoby. On our side, not including 
myself, the Messrs. von Blankenburg, Wagner, Minister A. D. Uhden, 
Dr. Benthner, Count Stolberg, and others; about a dozen persons. 

After long, and, at times, very heated and sharp explanations, it 
unfortunately became evident that the existing differences made a 
breach inevitable, and thé end was the resolution that the co-operation 
of President von Gerlach on the Kreuzzeitung was refused. 

I loved the old man far too well for me not to have felt this 
rupture very deeply, and when, towards 2 o’clock, we separated, it 
grieved me to see him go out into the night alone. I accompanied 
him to the hotel. 
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On the way he said, amongst other things :—‘‘ Now let us for 
once, as sensible men, quite free from sympathies and antipathies, and 
apart from the question of right or wrong, consider the consequences 
which the war that now must come will have. We have not only 
Austria, but the whole of Germany against us. If we are beaten, the 
consequences will be worse than the year 1806, as all our neighbours 
are only waiting the opportunity to seize upon a piece of Prussia.” 

“‘ Certainly,” I replied, “ of that we are all convinced. But God 
Almighty has reserved still greater things for Prussia, and our cause 
is a righteous one; we shall be victorious.” 

“Very well,” continued the’ President, “‘ we are victorious; and 
the result will be that Bismarck begins a Liberal rule and stands Old 
Prussia on its head.” : 

“What do you say?” cried I. “If we are victorious against 
Austria, then the whole of Liberalism is vanquished. All Prussia 
will applaud Bismarck, and he can govern as Conservative as he 
pleases.” 

“He can,” interpolated Gerlach, “but he will not please. His 
object can only be ours. He will hardly attain it, at all events only 
after overcoming serious obstacles on the part of the Princes, but 
easily by means of the people, if he governs in that spirit. The 
whole of Southern Germany, three-quarters of North Germany, is 
liberal. What is more enticing than to adapt himself to it?” 

The breach between the two old friends never again healed. 
Bismarck was just as fierce and tenacious in enmity as in friendship. 
During the peace negotiations in Nicolsburg, I once more made the 
attempt to bring the two old friends nearer together by asking both of 
them, with that intent, to stand sponsors at the baptism of my latest- 
born little danghter. To Bismarck I also jestingly added that I feared 
the threatened Princedom would make such a request impossible in 
the future. Both consented very kindly but gave me no opportunity 
afterwards to bring them together again. I may mention incidentally 
that the message of the most eminent man of the day in Europe took 
nineteen hours from Nicholsburg to Roman. 

A. ANDRAE-ROMAN. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Scientific Cause of Permanent Agricultural 


Depression 


MAny theories have been advanced to account for the serious and 
long-continued depression of British Agriculture. Many causes have 
been alleged as either maia or contributory in producing it. 

It might have been expected that science would, by this time, 
have demonstrated the exact cause or causes which produce the evil, 
and, by so doing, have indicated the remedies required. But our 
leading scientific associations—such as the Royal Society, the British 
Association, and, more especially, the Royal Agricultural Society— 
seem to have left the subject as obscure as they found it. 

Papers have been read dealing chiefly with such alleged causes as 
foreign competition, reduced prices, gambling in futures, bi- 
metallism or other alleged currency defects, the lack of organization 
by. Agriculturists for the efficient and economical manufacture and 
sale of agricultural products, and free trade, or protection, &c. 
The object of this article is to demonstrate that the great primary 
cause of permanent agricultural depression is the gross and 
systematic violation of the great fundamental law of Natural 
Selection; and until this violation ceases the depression may be 
expected to continue. 

Before going further, it is to be noted that there are two kinds of 
agricultural depression—the one, temporary, healthy, and natural ; 
the other, permanent, unhealthy, and unnatural. The first is caused 
by temporary fluctuations in the character of the seasons, or of 
variations in the prices of land, labour, or produce; the second is 
based on permanent hostility to the laws of nature that tend to 
agricultural prosperity. Sometimes a temporary wave of agricultural 
prosperity, such as an unexpected rise in prices, obscures the 
permanent depression.. At other times, a cycle of bad seasons or low 
prices greatly intensifies permanent depression by adding temporary 
depression to it. 
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The business of the British Islands, as a commercial concern, 
may be divided into four departments, namely :— 

(r) Agriculture. 

(2) Manufactures. 

(3) Commerce, including Home and Foreign, Wholesale 
and Retail Trade. 

(4) The Office, which includes Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Soldiers, and all who depend on the first three 
Departments. 

The Agricultural Department seems to be subject to both kinds 
of depression. Its employees, Capital and Income, have for many 
years undergone a continuous reduction. 

But the Manufacturing and Commercial Departments appear to 
suffer from temporary depression only, and their employees, Capital 
and Income advance in such a manner that the depression in the 
Agricultural Department causes less distress than might be expected. 

If, however, each department were equally successful, it would 
add greatly to the general prosperity of the whole. One unprofitable 
department in a business is a great burden to the rest. 

In order to discover why the Agricultural Department suffers 
from permanent depression and the others do not, it is proposed to 
compare the difficulties which all the departments have to deal with, 
and the way they overcome them; and by this method to obtain, if 
possible, some indication of the difference. 

(a) ForREIGN CoMPETITION.—Now that there has been such a 
development of steam and electricity, the different nations are brought 
into much closer contact with each other and compete with one another 
with increasing keenness. All three of the departments have to meet 
this competition. If there is any difference in difficulty, it seems to be 
in favour of British Agriculture, as foreign nations have to compete 
with it on British soil. But the Manufacturing and Commercial 
Departments have very largely to attack foreign competition on foreign 
soil, and in opposition to foreign tariffs. So that, under this head, 
Agriculture is under no disadvantage as compared with the other 
departments. 

(0) Repucep Prices.—This difficulty is one that seems to be 
common to all three departments. It is quite true that there has been 
a great fall in some kinds of agricultural produce, especially grain, but 
the reduction in the price of the great majority of the articles of 
manufactures and commerce has been equally pronounced—sugar, 
coal, iron, machinery, and most articles have been enormously 
reduced. 

(c) GAMBLING IN FUTURES OR OpTions.—This is alleged by 
some to be a very potent cause of agricultural depression; ‘but this 
in various forms extends to cotton, wool, copper, and almost every 
other kind of commodity. Efforts are made to control the article in 
advance, with the object of gain to the manipulator, and though some 
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injury may be caused, it is doubtful whether legislative interference 
would not do more harm than good. No line can be drawn between 
legitimate business enterprise and transactions which are practically 
bets on the rise and fall of the article operated on. And an operator 
for a fall or rise is indifferent as to whether it is stocks or shares or an 
article in the Agricultural, Manufacturing, or Commercial Departments, 
so long as he can make a profit; and all three departments are the 
field of the operator, so that there is no material difference in this 
respect. 

(d) PROTECTION, FREE TRADE, HosTILeE TArRiIFFs.—Under this 
head, as far as there is any difference, it is distinctly favourable to 
Agriculture. Some years ago there were several more or less prominent 
public men, including the first Minister of Agriculture, the Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., who advocated protection. It was found, 
however, that extreme agricultural depression existed in the palmy 
days of Protection, and, though an overwhelming Unionist majority is 
in power, no official member of that party now ventures to advocate 
Protection. Agriculture has to deal with its foreign rivals under very 
advantageous circumstances. It has only to produce better and 
cheaper agricultural produce at home and keep its rivals out; while 
they have to advance, and, after overcoming the expense and difficulties 
of transit, defeat English Agriculture by sheer merit. But the Manu- 
facturing and Commercial Departments have to reverse the process and 
defeat protective and hostile tariffs all over the world and obtain the 
business by merit as well. They fight and flourish. 

(e) BIMETALLISM OR OTHER ALLEGED DEFECTS IN THE NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF CURRENCY.—Deficiencies of this character are believed by 
several noted men to be at the root of the depression in Agriculture. 
If, however, this is so, Manufactures and Commerce should be much 
more largely injured than Agriculture, because they have to deal more 
extensively with foreign nations with various systems of currency, from 
silver down to barter; and British currency versus the different 
currencies it comes into contact with in no way appears to injure or 
prevent the prosperity of British trade and manufactures. 

(f) Lack OF ORGANIZATION AMONG BRITISH AGRICULTURISTS 
FOR THE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, AND PROFITABLE PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICUTURAL PropucE.—In this we shall probably 
find the germ of what we seek. It is generally admitted that the 
British agriculturist is unequal to the British manufacturer or 
commercial man in the organization of his business. It is admitted 
as being one of the leading causes by the National Agricultural Union 
which is making some efferts to provide a remedy. But it may be 
asked—What is the cause that agricultural organization should be so 
distinctly inferior to that of trade and manufactures ? 

To answer this, it is necessary to define the constitution of a 
successful system of Agriculture, and the four following items appear 
to cover the whole ground. Any nation that has these four items in 
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the highest degree of perfection must have the most suceessful 
Agriculture. 

(1) Fertility of soil. 

(2) Geniality of climate. 

(3) Accessibility to good markets for price and demand. 

(4) Efficient Agriculturists. 

As to the first point, the British soil is of such fertility that, in 
spite of much bad farming, it produces, with perhaps the exception of 
Belgium, the biggest average crops in the world. 

With regard to the climate, its temperate character is such that it 
brings to the highest degree of perfection not only mankind, but also 
the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, dogs, and a very wide 
range of vegetable life. The markets are such that the British 
Agriculturist has, at his very doors, the finest markets in the world. 
But his foreign competitors have to incur a large expenditure and 
much, risk before they can place their produce on the British markets ; 
and they do so with such success that the British Agriculturist deplores 
his defeat. 

If it is not the defect of the soil, or climate, or, the defect of the 
markets, the fault must lie in the British Agriculturists themselves, or, 
perhaps, rather in the system by which they ate selected for their 
position. 

British Agriculturists consist of three classes : 

(a) Landowners. 
(6) Farmers. 
(c) Labourers. 

And if the way these three classes are generally selected be 
compared with the manner in which the similar classes are selected in 
Manufactures and Commerce, the reason why permanent depression 
belongs to Agriculture and not to the other departments will at once 
be indicated. In Manufactures and Commerce, there is\a regular and 
constant selection of the most meritorious men for the best positions 
in accordance with Nature’s laws, by which such men gradually, or, in 
the case of exceptional ability, rapidly, rise to the leading positions in 
the business in which they are engaged. 

And it may be laid down as an axiom that no business can 
permanently flourish that does not permit the chief places in it to be 
filled according to merit under the law of Natural Selection by men of 
practical experience from its lower ranks. The success of any business 
depends upon its leaders. 

The chief place in Agriculture is that of the landowners, and, if 
they are not efficient, it is impossible that the classes below them 
can be. 

Many defects of enterprise and efficiency that are attributed to the 
farmers and labourers are caused by the deficiences of the landowners, 
which are the result of ignorance—the effect of their environment not 
being that of natural selection and competition. 
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Take an estate consisting of twenty farms asan example. It has 
upon it one landowner, twenty farmers, and one hundred labourers. It 
is evident the landowner affects the whole estate and every individual 
upon it for good or evil, but the influence of the individual faimer is 
much more limited; and if, by an inferior method of selection, that 
landowner is inefficient, it follows that the estate, as a source of 
prosperity to the nation, will be impaired. 

If the landowner be a typical one, he will understand very little 
about estate management; nor does he understand the most efficient, 
economical, and profitable method of equipping a farm for its 
business. He does not understand that it is to his advantage to 
organize the farmers on his estate on the most enlightened principle 
for the preparation and sale of their produce. He delegates his duties 
to a steward, even in those cases where the estate is small and the 
owner has no other occupation of a business character. The steward 
is very frequently chosen because he is a friend or a relative, and not 
for his efficiency. In other cases, because it is necessary to have a 
lawyer. So that the percentage of competent stewards is small; and 
no steward, however efficient, can compare with a landowner equally 
able and with self-interest in addition; nor is it economy for two 
individuals to do the work of one. As a rule, the landowner is a 
gentleman who does not know his business: he is not trained for it, 
and he generally delegates it to others. Nor does he work under the 
healthy friction of competition with his fellow landowners like the 
manufacturer and commercial man. Whoever heard of two or more 
landowners competing as to which could manage his business in the 
most efficient and economical manner. But healthy competition is 
the chief factor in improving any business. Extinguish competition, 
improvement is checked and ruin ultimately follows. The result of 
the extinction of natural competition among landowners is that, in 
spite of his excellent personal qualities, as an expert in his own 
business he is a failure. 

Let the House of Commons be taken as an example of a number 
of business men Chosen indifferently from the agricultural, the 
manufacturing, the commercial, and the office departments of the 
National Business. As far as the three latter departments are con- 
cerned they are represented by men whose names are household 
words for their personal efficiency as experts in their own business as 
bankers, bre wers, lawyers, journalists, manufacturers, shipowners, &c. 
The names of Lubbock, Bass, Clarke, Labouchere, Chamberlain, 
Wilson, have only to be mentioned as one example of each kind. 
But if the question were asked, which is the landowner M.P., who 
has a national reputation for efficiency as a profitable manager of 
land? The reply would almost certainly be that there is not one. 
As a rule, the reputation of a landowner M.P. depends chiefly on his 
ability as a politician or something outside his business of landowning. 


But on the other hand, the M.Ps. attached to the manufacturing and 
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commercial departments have generally been great successes at their 
own business before succeeding as politicians. 

Probably the name of the Right Hon. H. Chaplin, M.P., the first 
Minister of Agriculture, might be mentioned. But his reputation is 
more that of a politician and of a racing and hunting man than as a 
manager of land for the profitable production of food. 

As a landowner, Mr. Chaplin, through his steward, has been 
generous and considerate to his tenants to a fault, but his personal 
knowledge of his tenants and their farms may be gauged by the 
following. The writer, on one occasion, when Mr. Chaplin was 
Minister of Agriculture, asked one of his tenants, an old man farming 
three or four hundred acres of land, if he saw much of his landlord. 
The reply was “‘ No. In fact, I don’t know that he knows me.” 
“‘Have you been on the estate long?” ‘“‘ Yes, we have a receipt 
dated 1809 in the house.” Another tenant, occupying a farm of 
similar size, gave similar testimony of his landlord’s lack of personal 
knowledge of himself. 

The writer has during the past twenty years been a tenant under 
one or the other of four noble landowners, but has never seen one of 
them. So that they could have ‘little knowledge of whether the farms 
of which he was tenant were well or badly managed, efficiently or 
non-efficiently equipped for the production of food and, incidentally, 
of rent. 

The chief landowners may be divided into two classes, the rich 
and the poor; both, as a rule, being unversed in their own business. 
Of course there are some exceptions, but they are very few. 

The first class, as a rule, spend money over their estates without 
reference to whether it is remunerative or not—some part of it being 
for aesthetic purposes. They often build houses much too large for 
the income the tenants are likely to earn to keep them up. Very few 
middle-class men live in such large houses in proportion to income as 
do many of the tenant farmers on such estates. And such landowners 
act in a similar manner with regard to other improvements. ~The 
liberal amounts expended on such estates are largely absorbed by 
intermediaries—such as Stewards, Architects, Clerks of the Works, 
Builders, and others—who are interested in securing as large a 
percentage of the expenditure for themselves as possible by way 
either of salary or profit, according to circumstances. So that the 
tenant farmer often only receives half or two-thirds of the benefit 
that he might have done if the improvements were designed and 
executed under the personal superintendence of an efficient owner 
managing his own business. Owners of this class give evidence 
before Royal Commissions, &c., and state that they have expended 
more over their estates than they have received—statements that a 
manufacturer or producer of anything but agricultural produce would 
be ashamed to make. ; 

The other class, that of impecunious landowners, have not the 
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funds “to execute necessary improvements, such as drainage, where 
absolutely required; covered yards, &c., such as would pay a fair 
percentage and prevent the estate from deteriorating and often 
increase the net return as well. Such improvements are not executed, 
partly from lack of knowledge, but also because the estate is so 
burdened that the money can only be obtained on onerous terms. In 
both cases Agriculture suffers; in the one, because large sums are 
expended wastefully and unremuneratively, and in the other, because 
remunerative expenditure is neglected. 

Why is it that landowners differ so much in personal efficiency 
and knowledge of their business from the chief men in manufactures 
and commerce. A large landowner generally obtains and retains his 
position as such without reference to his personal fitness for the 
position ; but the reverse is the case, as a rule, in every other business. 
Such a landowner is generally either the male heir to an entailed 
estate and is obliged to occupy the position however unfit he may be 
for it; or a successful soldier, statesman, lawyer, manufacturer, 
merchant, tradesman, &c., earns a large fortune, invests it in 
land, and makes his male heirs chief agriculturists of the usual 
amateur tpye. 

The ‘difficulties in the way are such that it is extremely rare 
for a farm labourer to rise to the grade of a farmer, and from that of a 
farmer to a high position as a landowner. There is no modern case 
on record of a man rising by means of agriculture to be a member 
of the House of Lords, and yet it is common in all the other 
departments of business. It is therefore obvious that there are 
obstacles of an insuperable character. For example, a manufacturer 
or producer of beer can rise by merit in his business to be a Peer of 
the Realm. Why should it not be equally possible to a producer of 
wheat, butter, or beef? There is no doubt that there are men 
employed in Agriculture equally fit to rise with those engaged in the 
manufactures and trade, and it is equally evident that they are 
artificially prevented from doing do. 

We next proceed to consider the case of the middle class 
employed in Agriculture—the farmers. And when the advantages 
that they possess over their foreign rivals are considered, it is evident 
that they do not hold their own in competition as well as they might 
do, and that they compare unfavourably in business enterprise with 
the middle class engaged in trade and manufactures, 

Manufacturers produce large quantities of goods of a uniform 
character, and foreign farmers do the same, and supply the English 
markets with butter, cheese, fruit, eggs, poultry, corn, wool, &c. in 
large bulks of uniform and reliable quality. But the English farmer 
manufactures small quantities of butter and cheese in his own house, 
and other things are produced in the same, petty, retail way, so that 
a buyer or consumer of large quantities of uniform excellence is almost 


obliged to go to the foreigner to supply his requirements. And the 
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English farmer is surprised that the consumer should prefer the 
reliable excellence of the foreigner to the irregular uncertainty of 
his own. 

The English farmer is so crippled and discouraged by the 
inefficiency of the landowners above him, and by the obstacles that 
prevent him rising in his business of Agriculture—the same as other 
men do in trade and manufactures—that his lack of intelligent 
enterprise is proverbial. This results in the most enterprising 
members of the farming class leavingrthe business of Agriculture for 
those callings where merit has its due reward in cash, or position, or 
both. A middle-class man in trade may hope to rise to the position 
of the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., the leader of the House 
of Commons, the successful bookseller and newsvendor. If engaged 
in manufactures, he may hope to follow in the footsteps of Lord Burton, 
Lord Hindlip, or the late Sir Isaac Holden, Bart., who began life in a 
lowly position. But if engaged in Agriculture, the fact that men like 
the late Marquis of Ailesbury are so fixed in their positions that even 
the wealth of a Lord Iveagh is unable to displace them, effectually 
prevents superior ability from rising. If the residuum of the landed 
aristocracy were allowed to sink naturally, their places would be filled 
by picked members of the class below. 

The case of the agricultural labourer next claims examination. 
The decrease in numbers and in quality of this most important class, 
and the exodus that is taking place to the towns, is a subject of alarm. 
Some well meant efforts are being made to make the villages more 
attractive to this class by means of allotments, &c. The attempts, 
good as far as they go, are utterly inadequate for the purpose. There 
are three things that tend to keep a man in, any business : 

(1) A liking for it. 
(2) Good wages. 
(3) A prospect of advancement. 

In Agriculture all classes are in love with the business. The land- 
owner, by means of special laws, says, ‘‘ Here I am and here I stop; 
whatever may be the vicissitudes of life, I am a fixture in the business.” 
The farmer clings to the business, and attempts to pay exorbitant rents 
till he is ruined for love of his calling and of the old home. And 
where the labourer has a hope of a permanent home and a small 
portion of land on such terms that he can live, there is the same love 
of the business. But, under present circumstances, there is little hope 
for the labourer receiving either good wages or advancement in his 
position. In other businesses there is a ladder stretching through all 
grades of social position from the bottom to the top, and the top is 
the House of Lords. And on this ladder efficient men are continually 
ascending, and inefficient men descending. But in Agriculture it is 
not so. The labourers or farmers who would go to the top of the 
ladder cannot; neither can those who are fitted to come from the 
House of Lords to the bottom of the ladder do so. The agricultural 
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labourer of superior merit, therefore, in spite of his liking for the 
business of Agriculture, flies from it to those where he receives good 
wages, together with the chance of his putting his foot on the bottom 
of the ladder and ascending it as far as his character and ability will 
take him. 

When a labourer leaves Agriculture for trade or manufactures, he 
steps out of a business where the reward of merit is artificially kept 
within the narrowest limits to others where the opposite condition of 
things prevails. In fact, he passes from a business where the law of 
Natural Selection is not allowed to operate to others where it has free 
effect. The wonder is, not that the labourers leave Agriculture, but 
that so many continue to follow a business with such poor pay and 
such scanty prospects for the future. 

One feature of English Agriculture may be here noted, and that 
is, that its prosperity does not depend on the patronage of wealthy 
amateurs. If it did, it would be the most flourishing business in the 
country, instead of the most depressed. It is the only department of 
business that is participated in by the highest people in the land. 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and many members of 
the nobility, practice Agriculture as amateurs, but do not, as a rule, 
engage in trade or manufactures in a similar manner. So that it is 
evident that no outside help can sustain a business that is based on 
unsound principles. 

This paper has endeavoured to show that English Agriculture has 
the advantages of fertile Jand, genial climate, the best and most 
accessible markets in the world. It has also at its service a race of 
men second to none, and yet it decays; while trade and manufactures, 
with difficulties equally great, and without artificial patronage but 
based on sound principles, flourish. 

The chief material fact to account for the difference seems to be 
that the men of Agriculture are chosen in direct opposition to the 
great fundamental law of Natural Selection, but in trade and manu- 
factures the reverse is the case. Therefore, the violation of the law 
of Natural Selection is the chief cause of permanent agricultural 
depression. , 

E. J. BULLEN. 
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Military Organisation 
(AN EcuHo oF 1869.) 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago, a pamphlet appeared from the hand of 
Colonel, now Lieutenant-General Deshon, which contained certain 
important suggestions bearing upon the subject of military organisa- 
tion. As in tactics, so in strategy and the fundamental principles of 
military organisation there is nothing apparently new that does not 
trace its origin to the unalterable axioms governing all such ‘‘ Imperia 
in Imperio” as the armed forces of civilised nations, and with some 
slight differences the system now in course of adoption, and actually 
adopted, tends much in the direction of the proposals of the writer of 
1869. 
The principal change advocated was the selection of a General 
Officer as Secretary of State for War, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Under this Ministerial Chief should be a General Officer—presumably of 
lower grade—as permanent Under-Secretary. This officer would hold 
his appointment for five years, and would be independent of changes 
in the Ministry—a “ Vicar of Bray” in the widest sense. Under 
these officials would be a Board of General Officers, representing 
respectively the Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Army Service Corps 
(then Commissariat), with a Medical Officer of equal rank as repre- 
sentative of his department. To this Board should be added an 
assistant to the General Officer representing the Infantry arm. of the 
Service. A great point made in the pamphlet in question was the 
provision of separate departmental offices for each member of the 
Board. What I understand this to signify is that each Arm, or 
Department, of the Army would be ministered to by experts acting for, 
and in the interest of, that particular branch under the immediate eye 
of their respective chiefs. This reads like decentralisation in the 
autonomy of the Service, and on that subject I shall have a few words 
to say later on. 

Such, then, was the pencilled outline of a complete revolution 
within the time-honoured walls of that most insanitary material 
edifice called the War Office, proposed at a time when the Army was 
swathed to the eyes in the red-tape of an age of moral “‘ stock and 
collar,” and subversive of-everything affected by the martinets, who, 
even after the Crimean War, hated the term “loose,” or even 
“extended” order, and carried these prejudices into the details of 
bureaucratic life. 

The writer next takes up the vexed question—one of intense 
interest at the present moment—of the enlistment, term of service, 
and training of the private soldier. A “‘boy” was to be enlisted in 
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the first instance for three years, and, while serving at the Depét of 
his Corps or Regiment, was to be taught a trade. During this period, 
he was not to be on the full-pay of a soldier. Besides his clothing 
and a free ration, he was to enjoy only what he earned by his trade. 
In the case of smart, intelligent, sober, and well-conducted soldiers, it 
was further proposed to reduce the probationary term of three years 
to two, and at the expiration of either of these terms the following 
options are suggested :-— 

1. To relinquish the profession of a soldier altogether, always 
observing that notably bad ccnduct would have this effect before 
the expiration of the term of probation. 

2. To join the Army Reserve. 

3- To re-engage for a term of 18 years. 

Should the soldier elect to serve under the terms of heading No. 2, 
it was proposed that he should undergo a compulsory training of two 
months annually at a rate of pay forming an inducement to join the 
Force, together with free rations, clothing, and free quarters in camp 
or barracks, and with pay at 2s. 6d. per diem during his period of 
training. The reduced scale of payment (in kind) to the probationary 
class would tend to recoup the public for its liberal expenditure on the 
reserve soldier. 

The third option provided for the re-engagement of the trained 
soldier at the expiration of his term of probation; and at the 
expiration of the further period of eighteen years, if he should have 
passed out of the probationary class in two or three years, he would be 
eligible for pension. By enlistment on these terms, the nation would 
have secured a contented army, almost entirely free of the class of 
man which swells the Court-Martial Returns by desertion and absence 
without leave. Those who re-engaged would be men who had found 
the Army almost all that they had hoped it to be, and would 
undoubtedly have extended their service from pure love of soldiering. 
The author of this pamphlet has undoubtedly in view the extreme 
likelihood that a large majority of probationers would revert to civil 
pursuits at the expiration of their term of service, but fitted for the 
battle of life by the handicraft or trade acquired in the ranks. This, 
however, is, the writer contends, exactly what the nation requires: a 
permanent dribble of trained, and disciplined, and well-instructed 
craftsmen permeating and leavening the sub-strata of social life. The 
levy en masse in the .course of a few years would, under such 
conditions, be no fond dream of those excitable patriots who, during 
time of peace, prefer not to study war, but the upheaval of a “nation in 
arms”’ to the undoing of all aggressors. 

To the next proposal of the gallant general I somewhat demur, 
and will deal with the objections to ‘“‘some sort of conscription 
applicable to the probationary class” at a later period of my 
discussion of this important subject. 

Dealing with the question of Regimental numbers—abolished, or 
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rather, held in abeyance by the Childers scheme—it is the wish of the 
pamphleteer to now revert to the numbers with the territorial 
designation as a secondary title. This, it may be remarked, is the 
exact opposite of the present form of nomenclature. I grasp the 
author’s meaning so far as it applies to the tactical battle-field and note 
his support of county depéts and territorial affinities. This, however, 
is not a vital point, though everything relating to historic legends, 
regimental traditions, and distinctive uniforms are minutia worthy of 
the attention of military reformers. 

But when I turn my attention to the question discussed under the 
heading, “‘Strength of Battalions,” it must be clear to every thinking 
military man that to be efficient, as a defined, tactical unit, battalions 
must be administered, manceuvred, and, generally speaking, commanded 
at full war strength. The establishment of a battalion, according to 
General Deshon, should be as follows :— 

8 Companies of 100 rank and file. 
3 Field Officers. 
8 Captains. 
16 Subalterns. 
1 Adjutant. 
I Quarter-Master. 
1 Surgeon: 
1 Assistant-Surgeon (or, if abroad, 2 assistants). 

The principal points in this list are obviously the additional Field 
Officer, only recently obliterated, and the Regimental Medical 
Department. 

The author has a word of regret for the abolition of regimental 
hospitals, and something stronger for the extinct regimental surgeons, 
now about to be revived in a modified form. 

The system of eight companies with the colours is insisted on, and, 
when the battalion is abroad, at least two companies—Nos. g and 10 
or the corresponding letters—at home at the depét. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that the connection between the depét 
companies and their affiliated battalion was a very close one during 
the period of service touched by the writer. No promotion in the 
depét companies could take place without the sanction of the officer 
commanding the service companies, so long as this officer was senior 
to his colleague in command of the depét. This, of course, is out of 
court at present, when a full colonel invariably commands a 
Regimental District, which carries with it the command of the Depét. 

This was the organisation insisted on by the Duke of Wellington, 
and only to be superseded by General Deshon’s scheme on the grounds 
of altered times, increased wages, depreciation of pay, and the 
necessity for holding out comfortable, well-warmed, and stationary 
depéts for the training of the latter-day recruit. 

Such is an abridged treatise on the scheme elaborated by an 
experienced Regimental and Staff Officer to secure the desire of every 
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soldier’s heart—a thoroughly efficient and malleable Army. The 
general criticism of such a military organisation as here proposed must 
be favourable, though, if the several points are taken seriatim, it may 
be well to suggest an amendment here and there. 

' Beginning with the office of Secretary of State for War, it must be 
palpable to most people that the British public is still extremely 
jealous of any joint commission vested in one man who, even nominally, 
would have sword and pen at his command. The Army has always 
been regarded as a Conservative department of the State in a non- 
political sense. 

Unlike the Navy, a great deal of Army patronage, it has ever been 
currently held, is dispensed by the Crown, and the constitutional 
check on a Royalist Army has been held to be the appointment of 
a civilian as Parliamentary Chief of the land-forces. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into this:—‘‘Can the trend of popular 
opinion be directed into a new groove, and would it be possible to 
find a trained financier, or at least statesman of sufficient note as a 
soldier, to fill the office with advantage to the public service? For 
myself, I am strongly opposed to the merging of military and civil 
political offices in one individual. The tendency of all military men 
must be in the direction of bloated armaments and big battalions. 
The politician, trained as such, loses sight of individual objectives in 
the main objective of making his government strong and respected 
at home and abroad. It is only in the semi-wilds of a half-civilized 
and newly- acquired province or colony that a_politico-military 
governor is in his proper place. 

But when the Board, acting under the Secretary of State—as 
proposed by General Deshon—is brought under review, a comparison 
of what has been effected and what is here proposed shows how 
sound are the views expressed in 1869. Though neither the Defence 
Committee nor the Commander-in-Chief’s office, with his executive 
and highly-placed staff of General Officers, exactly answer to General 
Deshon’s requirements, there are not wanting signs and tokens that, 
outside questions of finance and fortifications, a very much more 
decentralised form of War Office government is shadowed forth by 
recent reforms. A recently-convened Board of General Officers has 
been sitting with the sole purpose of determining how much of War 
Office routine, red-tape, and accountants’ work can be relegated to 
the staffs of the several military districts. This obviously will release 
the War Office officials from many details which stand in the way 
of frequent conferences on, and surveys of, the military situation. 
This reads like decentralisation in the case of minor details and 
routine work, and centralisation in important matters. 

Next in order comes the question of the enlistment of those who, 
even in 1869, the writer of our pamphlet did not hesitate to call 
“‘ boy-soldiers.”” The subject is peculiarly relevant to the present 
time. By dint of much energy and the lapse of a considerable 
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period of time, an Army Reserve has been built up which may well 
afford to be fed at a lower rate of annual influx. But the “ three- 
year-olds,” proposed by General Deshon, should certainly not be lost 
sight of on reversion to civil life. Are there no inducements that 
the Government can offer to hold these young soldiers to some form 
of military service? Dare we not hope that they might be tempted 
to some sort of enrolment in the Volunteer Force of this country 
with a limited liability to general service in the event of war? I 
have incidentally treated this subject in the pages of the January, 
1898, number of the New Century REviEw, so that it is hardly 
expedient to do more than hint at it in this paper. 

Obviously, General Deshon proposes that the country should “pay 
for its whistle,” but, if we examine his three “ options ” with the most 
rigid scrutiny, I fai] to see that any guarantee is forthcoming that the 
new proposal (now"an established fact) to clear the soldier’s pay will 
obviate a further expenditure approximating very closely to General 
Deshon’s scheme worked out in figures. The soldier and the Reservist, 
after all, are worth to the country any pay which guarantees an army 
competent to safeguard the enormous interests entrusted to its care. 

What is not quite determinable under the essayist’s scheme is the 
period of service which should pass a man from the first to the second- 
class of Reserve. In all probability no conclusion could be arrived at 
on this point until the scheme had had time to work, and, meanwhile, 
provisional regulations would have to be put in force. The only weak 
point in this form of Reserve that I note, when the question of time 
has been satisfactorily settled, is that I see no provision for any 
continuous training until the force is actually called out for active 
service. After all, what really makes the soldier is the drip, drip, drip 
of the disciplinary tap. Will you get true.discipline during the two 
months’ picnic and holiday from plough, office, and shop? To cite 
the Militia is, after all, to throw no light on the subject at all. This 
force—the constitutional army of England—cannot during time of 
peace be put on a level with Regular troops. After embodiment they 
will doubtless rise to this level, coming as they do from the sameclass 
as any other soldiers, but we. have to deal with facts and not with 
potentialities. Prove to the country that eight or ten years soldiering 
at the rate of two months per annum is equal to even two years in 
the ranks of a mobilised battalion, and it is more than likely that the 
Reserve proposed will hold its own and never lack adequate 
recruitment. 

To any form of conscription I am opposed. The Volunteer Force, 
in time past, was supposed to have taken the argumeit out of the 
mouths of its advocates, and though, as I have already pointed out in 
the January 1898 number of the NEw CenTuRY REVIEW, the Volunteers 
have not fully responded to the call of patriotism, until the whole or a 
certain percentage of the force render themselves liable to foreign 
service in the event of war, I most fervently advocate any form of 
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taxation which will produce an army, adequate and efficient, and, 
take exception only to a blood-tax. The highest form of the liberty of 
the subject is indigenous in this Empire, because the iron heel of 
military despotism has not been set on free thought, freedom of action, 
and a free press. An army, raised by conscription and from a nation 
nurtured on traditional and legal exemption from the menace of a 
standing army, would never serve abroad with the same vis viva and 
élan as one raised by voluntary enlistment. Conscript armies are 
better fitted for countries with land frontiers than for insular and 
insulated countries whose first and last line of defence is the sea. 

I do not think that the question of the old regimental numbers 
need be revived. The recruit, on joining, should undoubtedly be 
taught the history of his regiment, and the number should be retained 
for tactical purposes, to obviate the inconvenience of a long, territorial 
designation at moments when time is of the utmost importance. But, 
first and foremost, county associations must be fostered, and local 
institutions conducive to self-help affiliated to the territorial regiment. 

Now, passing to the proposals affecting the strength of battalions 
the 8-company battalion is a traditional unit. It is popular with 
officers and men, and is an elaborate and costly advance on the 
4-company battalion known to German soldiers. The extra Field 
Officer proposed is, I think, wanted. In time of peace he may appear 
an ornament only, but at least one Field Officer will thus be spared in 
the drill season for instructional purposes pure and simple, and in the 
field his services must be invaluable while extended order is the rule. 
As we are gradually reverting to the system of regimental surgeons on 
the establishment, it is hardly necessary to enlarge much upon what is 
generally recognised as a wise concession to an admirable department 
of the Public Service. For one reason alone, it is well to have your 
medical officer in close touch with officers and men. Previous 
knowledge of a patient, outside that learnt from the medical history- 
sheet, must be invaluable to the expert, who has often in his hands the 
issues of life and death. Again, with a regimental surgeon, it is 
unquestionably easier to exercise the moral control of the Commanding 
Officer’s eagle eye. Though. incompetent to deal with any purely 
departmental question, the Commanding Officer of a battalion, or 
Brigade Division of Artillery, must necessarily have much to do with 
the future prospects of his regimental surgeon. Whatever, then, is 
done to smooth the path of the Medical Department of the Army will 
smooth the pillow of many a sick and dying officer and soldier on the 
unseen battle fields, or in the camp hospitals of future troublous times. 

And with this I have finished my task, which was to bring forward 
the sound principles of a veteran soldier, who, together with many 
others of the same school, have never ceased to bring to bear upon 
those concerned the whole strength of their batteries, elocutional or 
literary, with the view of obtaining and maintaining in efficient 
condition an Army officered by gentlemen and manned bya contented 
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soldiery, who are ever ready to re-echo the ancient sentiments of 
loyalty and affection for a Queen and Country, who know how to 
appreciate the sacrifices of an Army, which, no less than the Navy of 
this country, made of an insignificant island group an Empire wider 
than that of any Power known to any age, or even storied in classic 


legends. 
F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON. 


Rudyard Kipling 


Rudyard Kipling, writer, poet, singer of the Drum and Fife, 
Having painted Rarrack Soldiers, limned the Sailor and his life, 
Limned the Engifiter and Stoker, revelling in steam and coal, 
Gave Machines and Jungle creatures life, imagination, soul. 


Not a craft that sails the ocean, not a thing that smells of brine, 

From a herring fleet or whaler to a battleship in line, 

From a codfish to a coastguard—not a blooming thing but what 

He has learned to guess its feelings, speak its language, polyglot. 


It is wonderful to think of how he does these varied scenes. 

He was never in the Army, or the Navy, or Marines, 

Nor an engineer from Glasgow; yet you’d fancy from his speech 
He had served the wide world over an apprenticeship to each. 


All the rules of road and jungle, of the white man and the brown, 
From Lahore to San Francisco, from New York to Camden Town— 
With the talk of Polo Ponies—we could swear he knows them well ; 
And whatever he has seen and heard or imagined he can tell. 


Tell as no one told before him—with patriotic aim 
Proclaiming to the Seven Seas his country’s name and fame, 
And honouring in prose and verse, as only genius can, 
Wherever men have ears to hear, what goes to make—a Man. 


Therefore when our Rudyard Kipling, man of men, lay sick to death 

Half the world, whose minds and heartstrings he had played with, 
held its breath ; 

Daily, as the shadows deepened, o’er that sick bed vigil kept 

Till the danger passed ; for joy then shouted—many almost wept. 


God be praised for all His mercies: for the grace that spared this son 
Of our glorious Mother England in the fight he fought and won. 
Heart of Oak, like those he pictured in his strength to keep us strong, 
May he live fresh light to beacon, flashing far and shining long! 


G. H. TREVor. 





Petronius and the “ Satyricon” 


It can scarcely be regarded as matter for wonder that the authorship 
of the famous but fragmentary Satyricon, styled by the learned Lipsius 
purissima impuritas, should have been for more than four hundred years 
—the first edition was published at Milan in 1477—a crux to challenge, 
tantalise, and defy the ingenuity of succeeding generations of scholars, 
when we reflect that the identity of the writer of the Letters of Junius 
—those biting, political lampoons which vexed the righteous, or 
unrighteous, souls of statesmen in the last century—was successfully 
veiled at the time, and, notwithstanding shoals of conjectures more or 
less plausible, still remains a moot point. 

This work has been pretty generally ascribed to Gaius Petronius 
Turpilianus, a typical Roman noble of Nero’s day, who united with a 
capacity for, and an occasional performance of, grand and high 
achievements a love of dissolute pleasures which gained him the 
favour of that dilettante re-incarnation of Sardanapalus whom the 
Fates had unkindly made an Emperor when he should have been a 
choragus. According to Tacitus, this Petronius, like Mycerinus, King 
of Egypt, had a predilection for turning night into day, and was gifted 
with such an exquisite taste, such a quick discernment of the 
convenances to be observed even in the pursuit of very questionable 
pastimes, that he was gradually elevated to the proud position of arbiter 
elegantie at the Imperial Court. His advancement, however, excited 
the envy of the infamous Sofonius Tigellinus, who, like Juvenal’s 
Greek, never sharing a friend and seeing in him a formidable rival in 
the Emperor’s regard, plotted and accomplished his downfall. 

The disciples of Epicurus, when occasion demanded, could equal 
in fortitude the sterner followers of the Stoa; and Petronius anticipated 
the fatal visit of Nero’s centurion with the same graceful nonchalance 
which had characterised his whole life. Like Seneca, like Lucan, he 
opened his veins, but had them bound up again at intervals, so that 
strength and consciousness might gradually and painlessly ebb away, 
not in lofty discussions on the immortality of the soul, not in the 
repetition of philosophic dogmas, not in apposite quotations from the 
Roman efos, but amidst light, Berangeresque chansons and strains of 
love and dalliance worthy of the Propertian or Ovidian lyre, while he 
traced with dying hand a-chromique scandaleuse of the infamies of Nero 
—a theme in which he was only too well versed—turning from his 
tabelle for a moment, as the elder Pliny relates, to order the 
destruction of a costly myrrhine vase, lest, after his death, it should 
fall into the hands of the tyrant who had coveted it. 
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Such, in life and in death, was the man who has been generally 
credited with the authorship of the Satyricon. 

The theory is fascinating enough, but, like many another 
fascinating theory, is open to grave objections. Apart from the 
difference of prenomen—the Consular was a Gaius, the author of 
the Satyricon, a Titus—it doesmot lie within the inherent probability 
of things that, in the interval—brief at best, although artificially 
protracted—between the first opening of his veins and his death, the 
unfortunate favourite of the son of Ahenoburbus could have had time 
to do more than merely draw up the heads of an indictment of the 
vices of hig destroyer; whereas the Satyricon, even in its present 
mutilated state, makes up a volume of fair size, replete with the most 
varied matter and incident, not to speak of its fairly long and carefully 
polished poems. In the next place the reader altogether fails to trace 
the courtly hand of the Consular Epicurean in the coarse but vivid 
pictures of an age of deep corruption, which had not the policy, or 
the hypocrisy, to conceal its moral sores from the public eye. The 
Satyricon—whose production in the short period mentioned would 
have surpassed the powers even of a man endowed with the exuberant 
vitality and fiery afflatus of William Beckford when he dashed off 
his Vathek in a few hours—the Satyricon, we repeat, is no prototype | 
of the de Grammont Memoirs; it exhales the reeking and fetid 
atmosphere of the baths, the wine-shop, the popina, and the insule | 
rather than the roses and malobathron of the Golden House. The 
city of the Tiber and the Seven Hills does not afford a sufficiently 
ample scope for the mighty canvas of this Aristophanic presentment 
of Society under the declining Empire. It moves and spreads itself 
over land and sea—over a world still in the clutch of the iron hand 
of Rome, which is now clumsily covered by the velvet glove of an 
effete Hellenic civilization. We have here an enlarged Beggar's Opera 
of those ancient days, with Encolpius in his white phecasia figuring 
as a rather cowardly Captain Macheath. We are introduced 
with painfully Murgeresque candour and explicitness te a vie de 
Bohéme of the fearless and scandalous old pagan type, wherein 
we find no hero, and, alas! no heroine—a state of things with which 
the writer, who, assuredly, is no haughty proconsular governor of 
Bithynia, but a man of the street, a man of the’ people, and a man 
of the world, is as thoroughly conversant as his own Encolpius and 
Ascyltos. 

No one, we conceive, can rise from the perusal of this extra- 
ordinary work—whose author might well have described its scope in 
the words of Juvenal :— 














Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 












—with the idea that it is in any sense a secret history of the Court 
of Nero. For where shall we find the central figure of that Court, 
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the artistic Emperor, whose dying words were “‘ Qualis artifex pereo!” 
The students Encolpius and Ascyltos, mere canaille, and robbers and 
beggars into the bargain, can scarcely, even in a travesty, represent the 
Master of the Roman legions; the pedant Agamemnon and the poet 
Eumolpus, whose literary career is so unfortunate, who, do what they 
will, are never appreciated, cannot stand, even in a satire, for the 
lauded owner of the “ divine voice,” whose progress—or musical 
tour—through Greece was one uninterrupted triumph; and, surely, 
no sane person could suppose that the vulgar and hideous old 
freedman, Trimalchio, with his dubious antecedents, laughable mis- 
quotations, and parvenu ostentation, is meant to be recognised as 
a portrait of the not uncomely son of the beautiful Agrippina, the 
grandson of the stately Germanicus; while it would be simply 
ridiculous even to name in this connection the subordinate personages 
of the story, such as Giton, Lycurgus, Lycas, and Habennas. 

Again, it is strange that, if the illustrious Consular, Gaius 
Petronius Turpilianus, was really the writer of the Satyricon, if 
Trimalchio, or any other character therein, was really intended as an 
esquisse of Nero; if the various scenes and incidents were really thinly 
disguised replicas of life and society in the Golden House; and if the 
book was widely read—as, owing to its cleverness, it was bound to be, 
if existent in their time—it is, we say, strange if all this was so, that 
writers of note, including Martial, Suetonius, the younger Pliny, 
Juveval, and Quintilian, should have unanimously entered into a 
conspiracy of silence, and refrained from the slightest hint or allusion 
to the Satyricon and its author, notwithstanding the facts that the 
former was a satire dealing with an intensely interesting epoch, and 
the latter an eminent contemporary of the personages whom he 
satirised. 

These circumstances seem to point to another author and a later 
date of authorship, and we find, in fact, that Diomede, Priscian, 
Victorinus, Macrobius, and St. Jerome—all late Latin writers—are 
the first to mention the work. 

Sidonius Apollinaris—the panegyrist of Theodoric, King of the 
Visigoths, and of the Emperors Avitus and Anthemius—who died 
482 A.D., seems to claim Marseilles—and we must remember that as 
early as the days of Agricola the Province was deemed the very hortus 
of Latinity—as the birthplace of the mysterious author of the Satyricon; 
and the French critic, De Guerle, thinks it probable that he was a 
contemporary of Longinus, the author of the celebrated treatise On the 
Sublime, who was the Minister of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and, in 
the year 273 A.D., fell a victim to the savage vengeance of Aurelian. 

This theory aS to the date of Petronius seems to be the most 
plausible yet propounded, but it still leaves the identity of the man as 
hazy and uncertain as ever. We obtain no clue from the Satyricon, 
for the author is thoroughly objective and impersonal, the very 
antipodes of such writers as Ennius and Horace. The internal 
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evidence of his work only shows us that he was a genius of the utmost 
versatility, an art and literary critic of the greatest acumen; himself a 
poet of no mean order, and yet, notwithstanding all his external refine- 
ment, a very Bohemian, an antique Frangois Villon, thoroughly and 
personally acquainted with the extremely /aissez-aller life and manners 
of the middle and lowest classes of that queer cento of nationalities 
of which Roman society was composed in the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era. He is equally at home in the basilica 
and the /upanar, and, like Laynce’s dog, can “keep himself in all 


companies”; and the classical grace and beauty of his poem on the " 


Civil War differs as much from the almost debased and Du Cangian 
Latinity, the banal and colloquial argot used by Trimalchio and his 
guests at the famous banquet given by the former, as Sanscrit, the 
language of gods and heroes, does from Prdcrit, the tongue of women 
and slaves, M™the ancient Hindu Drama. 

The personality and history, then, of this puzzling Petronius— 
dismissing as utterly untenable the theory that he was a contemporary 
of Nero—would seem to be hopelessly lost in the limbo of Ariosto; a 
search for them now would be about as Quixotic as one for the lost 
Pleiad; but the vast twilight field of conjectural opinion (Plato’s 50a) 
lies always open to those—metaphysicians and followers of Ignatius 
Donnelly included—who may wish to indulge in the harmless, if 
unprofitable, pastime of disporting themselves therein, and chasing the 
phantoms of things in the hope of eventually grasping a solid and 
living fact among these shadows. 

We, too, have wandered in this fantastic Arcadia, and have found 
therein a theory as to the authorship of the Satyricon which is not 
without some marks of truth, and may serve at least as a working 
hypothesis until research or accident reveals a more plausible explana- 
tion of the difficulties which surround the question. At the risk of 
offending the orthodox, we proceed to propound it. 

Why may not the Satyricon have been the work of a Christian— 
mayhap, of a Christian ecclesiastic? This theory would explain not 
only the very monkish partiality for the good things of the table 
exhibited in the extraordinarily copious details of the feast of 
Trimalchio—an entertainment, by the by, alluded to by Jeremy 
Taylor—but also the surprising fact that, although Christianity must 
have been the “predominant partner” in the composite religious 
system of the Empire when, if our theory be correct, the Satyricon was 
written, there is not from beginning to end, so far as we can discover, 
the slightest mention of that faith or its professors. For, on the 
supposition that the writer was a Christian, he would naturally, from 
reasons of etiquette and prudential considerations if from no higher 
motive, have abstained from such reference. Pagan authors, as we 
know from the Peregrinus and Philopatris of Lucian, were by no means 
reticent on the subject. 

Nor would the total absence of moral sense obsérvable in the 
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Satyricon necessarily conflict with this view. The narrow, bigoted, 
ascetic, and unlovely tendencies only too rampant in Christianity— 
especially monkish Christianity—during the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, and exemplified by the barbarous murder of the fair and 
wise Hypatia in Alexandria, may well be conceived as causing in time 
a strong reaction in an ardent and aesthetic mind—a nature not 
content to barter its virility for a base and degrading automatism. 
Such a man as our author would be well pleased to sink his own 
personality, to go down to posterity as a name and nothing more, so 
long as he could liberate his spirit by ventilating his opinions on 
literature and art—illustrated in the former case by some perfect 
production of his own — and giving a picture, limned with 
Shakespearean verve and fidelity to nature, of men and contemporary 
society, not indeed as they ought to have been, but as they were. 
We can well imagine such a man, with the whole leaven of his fiery 
youth still working within him, notwithstanding many a vigil and 
many a fast and the solitude and monotony that cramp and wither 
the soul, sitting down, perchance, with the desert of the Thebaid 
stretching around him, to record his early experience in the days when 
he was still a pagan, still an imsouciant student, whirled along, without 
a thought for the morrow, in the vortex of the old Roman life of 
al fresco pleasure, whose motto was dum vivimus vivamus—that life which 
Catullus, Horace, Propertius, and Ovid knew so well, yet found not 
inconsistent with their allegiance to poesy and art. 

A Christian might do all this—nay, Christians, we know, have 
done so. Let it suffice to name in this connection Heliodorus and 
Achilles Tatius, the episcopal authors of the thiopica and the 
Leucippe and Clitophon respectively; and, in more modern days, 
Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, and Maturin, the creator of the gloomy but ° 
splendid Melmoth. The love of freedom is such a primitive factor in 
our human composition that it displays itself even in the uterine life 
of the fetus, and often afterwards exhibits a wayward and Puck-like 
facility and ingenuity in overleaping the artificial barriers of 
professional and religionary conventionalities. 

And, after all, why should our outspoken Petronius be blamed— 
even supposing him to have been a Christian—if, in a work which is 
pleasantly free from what the Germans call tendenz, and which aspires 
to be neither better nor more than a sketch of contemporary society, he 
refrains from driving home the ethical nail? If the lights are few and 
the shadows deep, if the general effect is, in a moral sense, 
Rembrandtesque in the extreme, we ought in common justice to 
remember that Petronius did not create, and was not answerable for, 
the state of things which he depicted. The foul mysteries of Cotytto 
exist and have their votaries now as then; but where Petronius, the 
Zola of antiquity, boldly and unscrupulously draws aside the veil and 
exhibits the goddess in all her revolting ugliness, our modern spirit of 
Pharisaism stands silent as Harpocrates before the adytum, with 
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closed eyes and warning finger upraised, tantalising and titillating 
the curiosity of the ignorant, the inexperienced, and the prurient, in 
whose case omne ignotum pro magnifico is in our days more true than 
ever. Vice, in the pages of the Satyricon, like the too candid 
Quartilla of that noted work, stands confessed for what she is, and 
has not yet condescended to sink to the modern practice of masquerad- 
ing in the garments of Virtue. 

Of course, we are aware that the author’s complete silence as 
regards Christianity may be urged against our theory—may be used 
as an argument in favour of their opinion by those who refer the 
Satyricon to Nero’s reign, and claim Gaius Petronius Turpilianus 
as the writer; for, at that period, as Hermann Schiller points out 
in his Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, there was no strong line of 
demarcationatween Jews and Christians, and both fell under the 
same category of Jud@i. But the various considerations which we 
have adduced above would seem to render this view untenable, and to 
assign the Satyricon to a much later period. 

We may, then, on the whole, look upon the Satyricon not so 
much as a romance like the Golden Ass of Appuleius, as the critic 
Macrobius opined, but rather as a salmagundi—a collection of 
miscellaneous sketches, stories, criticisms, chansons, and more ambitious 
poems, inserted rather arbitrarily in the framework of the adventures 
of Encolpius, Ascyltos, and Giton, a trio of the most unmitigated 
rascals that the annals of Bohemia, ancient and modern, can furnish. 
The iambic fragment describing the last days of Troy and the fate of 
Laocoon, and the longer poem on the Civil War, have been 
unanimously praised by scholars, and some have gone so far as to 
prefer the latter, short as it is, to Lucan’s Pharsalia, which deals with 
the same subject. The episodes in prose which have attracted most 
interest are the descriptions of the feast of Trimalchio and the 
shipwreck of Encolpius, Giton, and the poet Eumolpus. The former 
abounds in powerful characterisation—Fortunata, Scintilla, Habinnas, 
and Trimalchio himself are very amusing—homespun wit and 
proverbial philosophy—occasionally somewhat too pointed. In the 
latter we find Encolpius, of all people in the world, moralizing over 
the corpse of the “‘ implacable and terrible Lycas” in a style that 
reminds us of Horace in his ode on Archytas. We must not forget 
the world-renowned story of the Ephesian Matron, of which La 
Fontaine has made such admirable use. Nor should we omit to 
mention the two strange anecdotes dealing with folk-lore and popular 
superstition, told during the progress of the banquet of Trimalchio. The 
recital of Niceros anent the Verstpellis is a curious anticipation of the 
mediaeval belief in were-wolves; while the tale told by Trimalchio 
himself reminds us of Lucan’s terrible Evichtho, and the mutilation of 
the dead, practised, according to Appuleius, by the witches of Larissa. 


W. B. WALLACE. 









Parodies 
IL. 


Everypopy has heard Byron’s famous parody of the nursery rhyme, 
‘Who killed Cock Robin?” He applies it to the poet Keats, 
whose end was said to have been hastened by the bitter criticism of 
his poetry in the Quarterly Review :— 


Who killed poor Keats ? 
I said the Quarterly, 
So savagely and tartarly, 
I killed John Keats. 


When the Scotch Kirk was rent with controversy on the question 
of the introduction of organs, a parody on “Scots wha ha’e” 
appeared. These are the first and last verses :— 


Scots wha ha’e with Chalmers bled ; 
Scots whom Candlish often led, 
Welcome to your ritual bed, 

Or to victory ! 
*% * 


By the triumph of the past 

We will brook no organ’s blast, 

But the present form hold fast, 
In its purity. 


In the January number of Good Words for 1866, Tennyson had 
some very feeble verses, beginning :— 


I stood on a tower in the wet, 

And new year and old year met, 

And winds were roaring and blowing ; 

And I said, “O years, that meet in tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ?” 


These lines are parodied as follows :— 


I sat on a bus in the wet. 

Good Words 1 had happened to get, 

With Tennyson’s last bestowing ; 

And I said, “O bard, who work’st so hard , 
Hast thou aught that is worth the knowing ?” 


Two other parodies of Tennyson deserve to be quoted. He 
obtained the Chancellor’s Gold Medal at Cambridge, in 1829, for a 
poem on Timbuctoo. W. M. Thackeray had a parody of it in ‘‘ The 
Snob.” 


3° 
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In Africa (a quarter of the World !) 
Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp and curled ; 
And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 

A mighty city lies called Timbuctoo. 








* * * 





What though thy maidens are a blackish brown, 
Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 
Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no! 
4 It shall not, must not, cannot e’er be so, 

The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath and writhe ’neath Afric’s steel, 












* * 





* 








While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice and barter for her rum. 











The other is a parody of the “ Maiden’s Song” in Guinevere, 
written by Tom Taylor, and suggested by the refusal of the Master 
and Senior Fellows of Trinity College to allow Tennyson’s bust to be 
placed in the library on the ground that the Laureate was still alive. 









But other thought had Whewell and the Dons, 
Deeming such honour only due to those 

Upon whose greatness Death has set his seal. 
So fixed their faces hard, and shut the doors 







Upon the living poet. “ For,” said one, 
“It is too soon,” and when they heard the phrase, 
Others caught up the cue, and chorused it. 
Whereat full shrilly sang th’ excluded bard. 










“Soon, soon, so soon!” Whewell looks stern and chill. 
** Soon, soon, so soon! but I can enter still.” 
“Too soon, too soon! you cannot enter now.” 











*‘T am not dead ; of that I do repent ! 
But to my living prayer, oh now relent !” 
“Too soon, too soon! you cannot enter now.” 
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“ Honour in life is sweet, my fancy’s wide. 
Oh let me stand at Dryden’s, Byron’s, side.” 
“Too soon, too soon ! you cannot enter now.” 





I said that Hegemon of Thasos is supposed to have been the first 
parodist, though Hipponax has the credit in some estimations. It is 
the latter, who, in his picture of a glutton, parodies Homer's descrip- 
tion of the feats of Achilles in fighting— 








Sing, Oh celestial goddess, Eurymedon, foremost of gluttons. 
Whose stomach devours like Charybdis, eater unmatched among mortals. 







Among the Romans, this form of literary composition made its 
appearance at the period of the Decline, and .all the power of Nero 
could not prevent Persius from parodying his verses. 
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The French, among modern nations, have been much addicted to 
it. In our own language one of the earliest parodists was one John 
Phillips, a somewhat obscure poet (1676—1708). He parodied the 
“ Paradise Lost” in a burlesque which began :— 






Sing, heavenly muse, 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 
A shilling, breeches, and Chimeras dire. 









The Brothers James and Horace Smith were the authors of some 
good parodies, especially in the volume of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses.” 
In this work is a parody on a passage in Southey’s ‘‘ Kehama.” 







Midnight, yet not a nose 

From Tower Hill to Piccadilly snored ! 
Midnight, yet not a nose 

From India drew the essence of repose. &c. 







The brothers Smith also parodied Byron effectively in the 
‘** Childe Harold ” stanza, in a piece that begins : 











For what is Hamlet but a hare in March? 
And what is Brutus but a croaking owl? &c. 









Amongst other parodies of the burial of Sir John Moore, Hood’s 
deserves a mention : 






Not a laugh was heard, not a joyous note, 
As our friend to the bridal we hurried ; 

Not a wit discharged his farewell joke, 

As the bachelor went to be married. 













Few and short were the words we said, 
Though of cake and wine partaking ; 

We escorted him home from the scene of dread, 

While his knees were awfully shaking. 






Another of Hood’s productions is a parody of the well-known 
ballad, ‘‘ We met, ’twas in a crowd” :— 









We met, ’twas ina mob, and I thought he had done me; 
I felt—I could but feel—for no watch was uponme. &c. 





“She wore a wreath of roses” finds its counterpart in a ditty 
beginning : 





He wore a brace of pistols the night when first we met.” 





Goldsmith’s ‘‘ When lovely woman” has been parodied by Shirley 
Brooks : 





When lovely woman, lump of folly, 
“Would show the world her vainest trait——” 










Mr. Swinburne’s alliterative style lays him open to parody, and 
Mr. Mortimer Collins has done so skilfully, especially in a piece called 
** Tf,” of which this is the beginning of one verse :— 
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If wit were always radiant, 

And wine were always iced, 

And bores were kicked out straightway, 
Through aconvenient gateway. &c. 


There is a parody in the Oxford Shotover papers, written about 
the Proctors, which is good. It begins :— 


O vestments of velvet and virtue, 
O venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never yet hurt you, 
O colder and crueller than ice. 
Why wilfully wage you this war ; is 
All pity purged out of your breast ? 
O purse-prigging Procuratores 
O pitiless pest ! 


Bayard Taylor parodied Edgar A. Poe’s ‘“‘ The Raven” by a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The promissory note” : 


Now the days of grace are o’er 
(Ah Lenore !) 

I am but as other men ; 

What is time, time, time 

To my rare and runic rhyme, 

To my random reeling rhyme ; 

By the sands along the shore, 

Where the tempest whispers, “ Pay him,” and I answer, 

“ Never more !” 


We mentioned Calverley before as one of our most successful 
parodists. He parodied Tennyson’s “The Brook.” Here is a 
specimen :— 

I loiter down by thorp and town ; 
For any job I’m willing ; 

Take here and there a dusty brown, 
And here and there a shilling. 


Tennyson’s ‘‘Home they brought her warrior dead”. was 
humorously travestied by a Mr. Sawyer. 


THE RECOGNITION. 


Home they brought her sailor son, 
Grown.a man across the sea ; 

Tall and broad, and black of beard, 
And hoarse of voice as man may be. 


Then they praised him,—called him “ Smart,” 
“‘ Sharpest lad that ever stept ;” 

But her son she did not know, 
And she neither smiled nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set a pigeon pie in sight ; 

She saw him eat,—“ ’Tis he, ’tis he!” 
~——She knew him by his appetite ! 
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Mr. Calverley also imitated well the old ballad style, as witness 
the poem which begins :— 


It was a railway passenger, 
And he lept out jauntily ; 

“ Now up and bear, thou proud porter, 
My two chattels for me.” 


The ‘‘ May Queen” has been parodied times without end. This 
is the last verse of one such attempt :— 


“You may lay me in my bed, Mother, my head is throbbing sore, 
And, Mother, prithee let the sheets be duly aired before ; 
And if you'll do a kindness to your poor, despairing child, 
Draw me a pot of beer, Mother, and, Mother, draw it mild !” 


“ Alice in Wonderland ” is full of parodies, as has been already 
mentioned :— 


“ Will you walk a little faster ?” said a whiting to a snail, 
“ There’s a porpoise just behind me, and he’s treading on my tail,” &c. 


*““You are old Father William” is one of the best of its kind. 
There are the last two verses :— 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet ; 

Yet you finished the goose with the bones and the beak, 
Pray how did you manage to do it?” 


“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife ; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my Ilfe.” 


Southey’s well-known lines, ‘‘ How the water comes down at 
Lodore,” has been parodied by Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, in a 
piece called ‘‘ How the daughters come down at Dunoon.” 


Feathers a-flying all—bonnets untying all— 
Feats of activity, 
Nymphs-on declivity, 
Sweethearts in ecstasies, 
Mothers in vextasies, 
Flurrying and worrying and hurrying and skurrying, 
Any fine afternoon, 
About July or June, 
That’s just how the daughters 
Come down at Dunoon ! 


Moore’s lines, ‘‘ I never nursed a dear gazelle,” have been parodied 
both by Mr. Calverley and Mr. H. S. Leigh; and Shakespeare’ “ 
soliloquy on suicide has been parodied more than any other piece in all 
literature. Gray’s Elegy, too, has not passed unnoticed. This is the 
new rendering of a well-known verse :— 
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Perhaps in this deserted spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod paternal may have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the ving liar !” 


Lewis Carroll also parodies a familiar song thus :— 


Beautiful soup, so nice and green 
Waiting in a big tureen ; 

Who for such dainties would not stoop ? 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup ! 


Everyone knows the original of the following : — 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year ; 

Too warm, alas ! for whisky punch, 
Too cold for lager beer. 


And how truly does this express American boastfulness :— 


Breathes there a Yank, so mean, so small, 
Who never says, “ Wal now, by Gaul, 
I reckon, since old Adam’s fall, 
There never growed on this ’ere ball, 
A nation all so-fired tall, 
As we Yankees. 


Excelsior, as we have said before, has been frequently parodied. 
We might have quoted one from Truth on the thirty-four puzzle, 
which was very fashionable some years ago. This is the last verse :— 


At midnight on their high resort, 

The cats were startled at their sport, 

To hear beneath one roof a tone 

Gasp out betwixt a shout and groan, 
“That thirty-four.” 


As we said before, so we now repeat, parodies, though by no 
means the highest kind of literary composition, and generally used for 
purposes of ridicule, still serve to increase rather than diminish the 
reputation of really good poets. 

Many more instances might be cited did time and space allow. 
Parodies are not always good-natured, nor in good taste. Classical 
scholars must always regret that Aristophanes so maliciously and 
mercilessly parodied the great tragic poet Euripides, and burlesqued 
the philosopher Socrates. But parody proper is merely playful, and 
does not seek to leave a sting behind. ' 

A poet need not feel insulted because he is parodied, for, as a 
Scotch writer has said, ‘‘ It should be some consolation to reflect that, 
as counterfeit coins testify to the worth of genuine ones, so parodies 
ere unconscious tributes to an author’s greatness.” 

. _ J. Hupson. 














The Last of the Paladins* 


ONE is apt, perhaps, thinking of William of immortal memory, to 
look upon the House of Nassau as a stronghold of Protestantism ; but 
there have always been many Catholics among its numerous branches. 
The head of the Orange-Nassau’s is a Protestant; but the Duke is not. 
It is true that, early in the history of the Reformation, the family gave 
its adhesion to the new school of thought, but John III. of Nassau- 
Siegen abjured that faith (and lost his fortune) when he married 
the Princess de Ligne. His son, Jean Frangois, left four sons, William, 
Ferdinand, Hugh (Canon of Cologne and Bishop of Trezibond in 
partibus infidelibus), and Emmanuel. The two elder died without 
issue ; the title and what remained of the family wealth descended to 
Emmanuel who married a daughter of Marquis de Nesle, who 
concealed the birth of her son from her husband. This lady 
took such a dislike to everything that was German that her sister-in- 
law (a Canoness of Mons) left her property to the Prince of Orange- 
Nassau, denying the legitimacy of her nephew, Prince Maximillian. 
The latter also married a Frenchwoman, Amice de Mouchy, and 
allied himself with Louis XV. during the Austrian Wars. This 
prejudiced him in his suit before the Aulic Council for his Principality, 
which descended to Charles (born January 9th, 1745), as a damnosa 
heritas. Like his father, this prince embraced a military career, being 
appointed aide-de-camp to Marshal de Castines at the age of fifteen. 
He obtained a favourable decision as to his French estates, on June 
3rd, 1756, but that did not affect the subject matter (the inheritance 
of the principality) before the Aulic Council. In 1766-9, he 
accompanied de Bourgainville in his voyage round the world, and 
was with him when he planted the “‘ Lily Flag” for the first time in 
the Pacific, in his expedition to recover the Falkland Islands for the 
Spanish Crown. On his return, he was féted at the Academy, at 
Versailles, and at the Opera, and was made Colonel Proprietor of the 
regiment known as the Royal Allemand, an appointment doubly dear 
to him as it had always been held by a German prince. Nor was his 
youth devoid of romance; he fought (when at Vienna) duels with the 
Princes Salm-Salm and Esterhazy, the latter losing him the friend- 
ship of that fickle Archduchess, Marie Antoinette, afterwards Dauphine. 
Fired with the idea of colonial conquest, he prepared a scheme 
to conquer Senegal, which the Dutchman, Bosman, declared could be 
accomplished with an army of 5,000 men. So sanguine was he of his 
certain success, that he arranged with Beaumarchais for the supply of 


* “ Le Prince Charles de Nassau-Siegen,” Marquis d’Aragon, Paris, 1893. 
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the requisite number of ships; and with the economist, the abbé 
Beaudeau, to draw up a constitution and arrange the finances of the 
future kingdom; while Louis issued letters patent recognising him as 
King of Judah (Whidah) on his executing a treaty of alliance and 
commerce. Not willing to risk so gallant a body of men as the Royal 
Allemand under tropical skies, he formed a Legion of Nassau, which 
service was so popular that colonelcies sold for £6,000 and captaincies 
for £400. 

This scheme was stopped by the outbreak of war between 
England and France. When the French fleet was in need of hands, 
they found willing recruits among the Legionaries of Nassau, who 
never had a chance of showing their prowess at the ‘“‘ White Man’s 
Grave.” Impatient of inactivity, he obtained the services of two 
frigates and embarked 1,800 of his men to reduce Jersey. As he was 
leaving port, April 30th, 1779, he saw a large English fleet, under 
Admiral Ashburnott, passing that island on its way from America, 
and which compelled him to retire without striking a blow. 

This expedition was the cause of his being placed upon the 
active list; and he would have obtained a command, had not the 
jealousy of the French officers compelled him to withdraw. 

Thus his dream of colonial colonisation vanished. For a time, he 
retired into private life, carrying with him his princely ideas of 
extravagance. To show what a bombardment was like, he caused 
two of the towers of his chateau at Senarpont to be battered down by 
artillery in the presence of some ladies. He then began to feel the 
pinch and was willing to retire from his suit, if the Prince of Orange 
would pay him a moderate pension. The King, who was always 
friendly to him, consented to incorporate his Legion with the regular 
army, and even bought back the artillery he had presented to the 
titular King of Judah. When about to throw in his lot with the 
Knights of Malta, among whom his renown as a seaman would have 
ensured him a brilliant career, he inherited a fortune of two million 
francs, which, however, was insufficient to discharge his debts. 

Relieved from his more pressing difficulties, he married the 
charming Princess Sanguzo (née Gordza), kinswoman of King John 
Sobieski, and widow of a rich Waivode of Polachia. In doing so, he 
came into the enjoyment of a vast estate, and was well received by 
the King Stanilaus Augustus, féted by the nobles, and naturalised. 

But even the interest he took in developing the navigation of the 
Dneister, by which he hoped to be able to put the products of Poland 
within the reach of western markets, was insufficient for this active 
mind. At the same time he thought of a coming quadruple alliance 
between France, Russia, Austria, and Spain as the only means of 
checkmating the power of England and Prussia, preserving Poland, 
and safeguarding French interests in Turkey. 

But these varied schemes did not satisfy his adventurous mind. 
The eyes of Europe were at that time directed to the siege of 
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Gibraltar by the combined fleets of Fra@&e_and Spain; it seemed 
impossible to reduce the Rock, and France ‘was about to withdraw 
from so hopeless a task. M. de Nassau thought it presented a chance 
for him to distinguish himself before Europe. As a Grandee of Spain, 
he was welcomed by the Prince of the Asturias and entrusted with 
the command of the attacking batteries as Major-General of the 
Engineers. These batteries, devised by M. Arcon, were constructed 
in a manner supposed to render them fireproof, with layers of raw 
bullock hides separated by wet sand. In spite of the support of 46 
French and Spanish ships and 30,000 men, they were reduced to 
flames after two hours’ firing with red-hot balls,on September 13th, 
1782. 

He continued his suit which was prospering so well that the only 
fear he had was of a non-suit by lapse of time. At Vienna he was 
introduced to the Emperor, and met his old adversary, Esterhazy 
(April rgth, 1784). 

Actually, this evening I am going to take supper with him and two hundred 


other persons. . . At this supper I found many fair woman, being placed between 
the Princess of Lichtenstien and her stepdaughter, a beautiful girl of seventeen. 


Among other entertainers were the Ambassadors of Russia and 
Spain, the Prince Kamitz, and the Princes de Paar and Adam 
Czartoriski; the latter was most enthusiastic as to the success of his 
navigation scheme, it now having been promised the protection of the 


flags of France and Spain. He also met Abbé Galuppi, a friend of 
the President of the Aulic Council (Baron de Keger) ; to the last he 
showed original letters formerly belonging to his grandfather, the 
Prince Emmanuel. 


Everything is now ready to continue the suit, if M. le Stadtholder is willing to 
amuse (s#c) me a little longer. 


From Vienna, he went to Constantinople,. where he failed to 
convince the Grand Seigneur that he was courting the invasion of the 
Crimea by his indolence, imagining that he could avert war by merely 
being in a state of defence. But when the rumours of war camé, they 
came from a different quarter. France was willing to support the 
Stadtholder against the pretensions of the emperor. This placed 
M.de Nassau ina difficult position. Was he to fight against his 
kinsman, or against the emperor from whom he expected so much ? 
What he really desired was to see Poland take her place among the 
Comity of Nations, which would leave him at liberty to offer his 
sword to the emperor, or even to the diet of that country, if there 
were Polish statesmen skilful enough to take advantage of opportu- 
nities. He wrote to his wife :— 


How can I fight against the Dutch army under the command of the Stadtholder, 
in which he counts for so much? If all the soldiers of the emperor were as anxious as 
I am for revenge, I would advise him to declare war. 
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And, ‘again, he expresses his astonishment— 


That your king has not profited by these events. Why does he not offer to 
unite himself with Russia and Austria? By doing so, he might raise the country 
from its low state. The veterans would gather round him, and Poland would show 
that she has still resources it the two emperors would allow him to serve them. I 
know not, my princess, why I should trouble you with this ; but, I am sorry to see 
the emperor make peace with the Dutchmen without punishing them well. I can 
hate well, but I love in the same way ; and, thus, I love my princess to distraction. 









In spite of his difficulty in wishing to be friendly with Stadtholder 
and Emperor, he offered his sword to France in the interest of the 
former. 

Returning to Vienna, he ordered his horses to be sent to him 
from Nestovoric, and had an interview with M. de Noailles (January 
3rd, 1785). 

It appears that war will be averted by a congress of which the French 
Ambassador has given me notice. England, through wanting resources, must 
remain neutral. France, Holland and Prussia (which always sides against the 
weaker) are too strong for the emperor. 










He remained in Vienna during the Carnival. 





As the balls are more_frequent at Vienna than at Warsaw, I hope they are less 
wearisome ; I would rather have a little supper with the Palatine of Volkynie, bad 


as his cook may be. 


He had the privilege of narrating his travels across the recent 
battle-fields on which Russia and Turkey had fought to the emperor ; 
who was surprised that he should know so much about them, as he 
(the emperor) had just returned from that district. Writing to his 
wife about the emperor, he said : 











I know no one who can express himself so clearly, and put one so much at their 
ease as the emperor. He is not like the King of Poland, continually asking ques- 
tions ; but speaks of things that one should know more of than himself, and allows 
you to give him information as to details ; for one can always see, without any effort, 
that he fully understands the subject of a conversation ; and that, at least, he is 
willing to receive fuller knowledge. 


The Aulic Council took nine sittings to find out that he was not 
debarred from proceeding in his suit by the lapse of time. On this, 
to allow him greater freedom, the king allowed him to sell the colonelcy 
of his regiment to Prince Lambesc. After going to Spain to procure 
a certain brand of tobacco for Prince Kamitz, he returned to Vienna, 
whence he wrote to his wife :— 














I am now quite certain, my princess, since the Aulic Council has been favourable 
to me, as to the result of my suit. Their report has been submitted to the emperor, 
who is the real judge. I am content, for he is so just that he will act on the lines of 
the report. 


To M. de Breteuil, he wrote :— 


I need no more advice. I shall be able to carry out my plans, and, if the 
emperor is not opposed to me, I cannot lose, as I have right on my side. 
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The decision in such matters was generally delivered within a 
week, In this case, the emperor had gone to Mantua, giving orders 
that he was not to be troubled with matters of state. When he 
returned (July 3rd), he was suffering from the effects of the floods so 
severely that his usual business habits were interfered with to a great 
extent. 


His health is none too good, and his sleep is disturbed. . . The floods have 
been great in Danube, and have carried away part of the new bridge. All the 
beautiful promenades have been under water, and have suffered much. The air, 
laden with moisture, causes much sickness. 


The prince, too, was unwell; whether caused by the damp or 
by anxiety. He wrote to the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, stating 
he had been “‘ blooded twice.” In July, the river again overflowed, 
carrying away people, cattle, and stacks. Although the emperor had 
not yet fully recovered, he went out in his carriage and ie ea 
to prevent further loss. 


I had the pleasure of seeing Iris activity—so rare in persons of his station. 


Like many noblemen, he was a lover of horses. This was shown 
by his having built the earliest example of what we now know as a 
‘“‘horsebox,” “une sorte d’écurie roulante sur des ressorts,” to convey 
from his estate, across the morasses (fonderies) of Poland, a horse 
which he gave to Kamitz. When this equipage drew near to Vienna, 
he gave orders for the horse to be led; however, Kamitz was so 
pleased with it that it was taken into the city in the box. When 
taken out, it was found ‘‘not to have turned a hair.” The idea 
greatly amused the citizens, who wondered it had not been tried 
before. 

In 1786, the law suit was ended, and it only now remained to 
bring an action of ejectment against the Stadtholder, which, in the 
ordinary course, would have taken some eighteen months. He now 
looked forward to enjoying the result of his litigation, and wondered 
how he should shape his policy, and what action he should take in the 
next war. Who could have forseen that, before this could be done, 
the Stadtholder would have retired (unwillingly) from business, and 
the Holy Roman Empire would be in a state of dissolution. 

While at Vienna, he received an invitation to accept the 
command of a Spanish regiment of Walloons, which would bring in 
fifty thousand livres, to which would be added thirty-six thousand 
as lieutenant-general on the active list, twenty-four thousand as 
a member of the Council of War, and the certainty of a large 
pension. This did not please the expectant Prince Regnant ; 


To pass half my life in Spain after having seen Warsaw. 


But his wandering life continued. Being appointed Royal 
Candidate to the Diet (1786), he visited the Princess Czartoiski, 
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arrived late for dinner, found the meal half over, had two Englishmen, 
a lord, and a major as companions, and ‘‘ made a wretched meal.” 
The Princess walked in an affected way, being tightly pinched in at 
the waist, and danced a Saraband. This was followed by an 
Allemande, for which Nassau was sought out as a partner, and 
‘* jumped to the notes of a clavecin, which no one could hear.” 

Poland appears to have been (as usual) in a distracted state 


The Prince Czartoiski will certainly go to the Diet, he is supported by so many 
Gallicians . . . I am at present stopping with the Count Bzeuski (who, being toasted 
by the King, replied that he would allow nobody to criticize . . . . save himself) 
who provides me with horses . . . To stay with Bzeuski and to support the 
King may appear incompatible, but they are quite aware of my position. It will be 
interesting to see if this friendship can last. : 


The Czarina was now travelling in her newly-conquered domains, 
which brought her near the frontier of Poland. The King was 
anxious to meet her, but his letters remained unanswered. After a 
delay of three months, he stayed with Prince Potemkin, the Russian 
Prime Minister. 


As M. de Nassau had relinquished the Regiment Allemand, he 
now sought service with Russia, and the Prince de Ligne offered him 
the command of some Cossacks and Chasseurs. 


The banks of the Dneiper are already inhabited. I did not think so much could 
have been done in so short a space of time. The ships are alrerdy at the wharves, 
one of 66, and another of 50 guns, awaiting the breaking up of the ice. Others of 80 
and 30 guns are to be at seain the early summer. All the armed vessels are at 
Sevastopol. I cannot say too much in praise of Prince Potemkin . . . I do not 
expect to do much with the lands he has given me ;_ but since they have been care- 
fully chosen, I am working them to please him. To this first grant he has added an 
island, about three leagues from here ; it is covered with willows, and he has posted 
a guard to prevent them being cut . . . At the end of three years they should bring 
me in 2,000 roubles. . . . There are also good pastures. I intend having a large 
quantity of sheep ; they cost almost nothing here, and the wool and skins are worth 
about forty sols every year. The Prince has advised me to go to Astrakan, the 
market of all Asia where one meets men of all nations. .. . I am building a 
brewery, which I shall heat with my own rushes. At Kerson, there are 10,000 
inhabitants, and, as there is no brewery, they will have to drink my beer which will 
be on the market about the middle of March. I cannot build this on the island, as 
there would be no cellarage. The Prince has given me land in the town and placed 
the soldiers erecting the fortifications at my service. I shall have to pay them, but 
this, I can do as I like. 


Scarcely was the brewery completed than it had a narrow escape 
of being burnt down. 


I should have been vexed, had it been burnt down before it had been used. 


The country through which the empress passed was uninhabited. 
To make it appear more attractive, the soldiers were in the habit of 
striking their tents as the Empress passed, and pitching them farther 
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on. He wanted his wife to send him 2,000 bullocks, and to cut 1,000 
oaks at Nestovorick to make into tubs and casks. Going on to 
Sevastopol, he considered it to be the greatest port he had seen, con- 
sidering only two months’ labour had been bestowéd upon it. He was 
surprised at its natural strength. 


In a few years’ time, it (the Crimea) will be one of the most flourishing pro- 
vinces of the whole world, and should be sufficient to necessitate the doubling of 
the Russian navy. This can be easily understood when I say I have seen three 
ships of 66, two frigates of 50, and twelve ships of 40, guns. Four others of the last 
size are expected to come from Kerson. . . . In September, the Arsenal will be 
better furnished than that of Constantinople. Adieu, je vous embrace. 


































The prince was offered an estate at Kaffa, a town which he saw 
had a chance of becoming as important as when the Genoese erected 
their (then) still standing castles. The Tartars had been driven out. 
but there was still a Mosque, picturesquely built of wood, still standing, 
A mint was being worked in the Khan’s palace. He saw the first 
Russian coin (a piece of the value of 20 sols) struck in the Tauride, 
with which he sealed a letter to the princess. 


It would seem that, if I could get out a hundred Moldavian peasants, Kaffa 
would bring me in more than 15,000 roubles (say between three and four thousand 
sterling) annually, the soil is so rich, . . . You may imagine my position 
here, being surrounded by persons who only speak Russian. Would I had remained 
at home, but that were impossible. If I am out of the way for five minutes, the 
Prince (Kamitz) sendsfor me. I am reduced to the state of a deaf mute, to whom 
one shouts from time to time, Would there were someone to speak French with. 


It may appear strange that one who had travelled so far and mixed 
in society of so many lands could only speak one language. 

Yet in many ways he was fortunate, being introduced to the empress 
and admitted to her intimate circle. On the occasion he offended the 
French ministef by appearing in a Spanish court suit. He found the 
imperial.society very expensive, whist being played at 200 roubles the 
rubber. 


What a terrible thing is money. Why did I waste so much when I was younger? 





To the joy of the court, Catherine moved to Kieff when the ice 
broke up. Here he ascribes to the empress a belief in fatalism; at 
least as regarded the Eastern Question of the eighteenth century. 


In a large room he found flower pieces, the work of M. de Toth, when he was at 
Crim-Serai . . . The empress showed her husband (Peter III) these things, 
saying it is extraordinary that all the work of M. de Toth seemed destined to fall 
into her hands. He cast 200 guns at Constantinople ; she had them all. He had 
decorated this palace, it was hers. . . . The emperor wished to see the harem 
where I was lodged with Potemkin and Ligne. As I knew the way, I accompanied 
him . . . It was strange to take the Emperor of the Romans (?) to the harem of 
the Khan of the Tartars. 










- When war did break out, it was ina different quarter; not between 
the Stadtholder and the Emperor, but between the Empress and the 
Grand Seigneur. M. de Nassau was not deterred by bad roads and 
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worse health (the result of frequent attacks of fever) from going to St. 
Petersburg, November 26th, 1788, tosolicit permission to serve Catherine. 
He was loud in his praise of the cordiality extended to him by that 
princess and the magnificence of her capital. Directing his wife to 
send him a covered cart to serve as a kitchen “ with English tinplate 
and iron saucepans,” at least forty-five highly-mettled, sure-footed 
horses, having good action, either English or Polish, and attendants, 
he proceeded to head-quarters at Elizabeth grad. The equipage was 
a long time reaching him, not being fitted for the bad roads of Poland. 


I am pleased with the cart, nothing is broken ; but with the Zersonnel, who 
neither understand travelling nor what I say to them. The most intelligent is the 
scullion who can understand something; while Le Febre, who professes to be an 
interpreter, cannot comprehend four consecutive words of French. When I have 
occasion to speak to him, he is compelled to send for my valet to explain what he 
cannot understand. It is a sore trial for one’s temper ; hard not to fly into a rage. 
The baker certainly can bake bread better than the interpreter can speak French. 


The pivots upon which history revolves are certainly sometimes 
very insignificant. The world is ruled by accidents. The Duke of 
Lauzan wrote to the empress soliciting the rank of captain in her 
service for a young officer in the Corsican National Guard. Had she 
accepted the sword of Napoleon Bonaparte, what would have been 
the present state of Europe ? * 

Not having at his disposal a Ru8sian capable of directing the fleet, 
Prince Potemku employed Paul Jones, the American corsair. On the 
arrival of Nassau, he recommended the latter as one who was capable 
of taking that command. He gained three decisive naval victories over 
the Turks—destroying fourteen vessels, besides capturing two frigates— 
for which he received a patent as vice-admiral, the collar of St. George, 
a sword studded with diamonds, lands in White Russia, and a pension. 
He also served with distinction against the Swedes in the Baltic (1789). 

When the Bourbon princes established an emigré court at Coblentz, 
he was sent there to represent the empress, used his influence with 
the remaining officers of his Legion to preserve Louis XVI, and sold 
his sword, his diamonds, and his ships—the proceeds of which he 
devoted to the royal cause. He again urged the King of Poland to put 
himself at the head of his nation to show Europe that Poland still 
existed ; then, despairing of ever seeing Polish independence, he quitted 
the Russian service and took up his residence, with his wife, at Venice. 
There, the doors of the Palazzo Mocergno and the villa on the banks of 
the Brenta were always open to any emigré who might desire shelter 
or assistance. 

At last, that Corsican captain, whose sword Catherine had refused, 
crossed the Russian frontier. The Senate of the Pride of the Adriatic, 
incapable of comprehending the march of modern ideas, raised an army 


“La Vérité sur Pincendie de Moscou.” 





* Rostopchine. 

























of Sclavonians and sought a general, who, according to law, must be an 
alien. The command was offered to Nassau, but it was too late for 
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Venice to think of redeeming the past (1794). 

Revolutionary Europe prevented the prince deriving any benefit 
from the decision of the Aulic Council. Principalities and kingdoms 
were raised up and hurled down with lightning-like rapidity by 
Napcleon. The prince was, as usual, in financial straits. His wealth 
consisted of pensions from Spain and Russia, lands in White Russia 
and the Crimea, and his wife’s domains in Gallicia and the Ukraine. 
His own property in Poland, burdened with debts and the payment of 
large sums for interest, soon fell into the hands of his creditors; the 
profit from the navigation of the Dueister was swallowed up by the 
agents; and, as to his land in France, he had sold some, when the 
Courts at Douai gave a judgment in favour of the inhabitants of Villars, 
against whom he had brought an action to recover forty thousand 
francs ; and the rest was confiscated as belonging to a supporter of the 


King. 


On the signing of the peace between France and Russia, he 
returned to Paris, to find those whom he had known dead, banished, 


or forgotten. 


He had several interviews with Napoleon, in whose 


presence his love of colonial expansion revived ; he discussed an 
alliance between France and Russia, having as its end an expedition 
to India, by way of the Caucasus. Of this, unfortunately, we have no « 


details. 


The peace of Lineville (1802) acknowledged his successor to the 
principality of Nassau-Siegen ; but, as that had already been disposed 
of, he received an indemnity which enabled him to spend the rest of 
his days in comfort. 

He retired to Tynna, where he died (April 19th, 1808), leaving 
directions to be buried by the parish priest in a grave fifty feet square, 
to be granted in perpetuity. This grave was to be well planted with 
flowers, the care of which was to be considered in awarding an annual 
dower of 300 florins each to two young girls to be married on the 
anniversaries of his death; the candidates to be selected by twelve of 
the principal inhabitants. 

Such is a brief outline of a most remarkable career, made the 
more so by extravagance, adversity, and eccentricity of his ancestors. 
Had he succeeded quietly to his principality, the world would have 
been poorer by the non-existence of the “last of the Paladins.” A 
knight errant, serving those who were likely to further his own 
interests, in byegone centuries he would have carved out a power 
with a frontier state like Burgundy. In the present day, he would have 
formed a powerful syndicate in South Africa or in the Pacific. 
Debarred from doing either, he was an uncertain factor in diplomatic 

and martial circles and died in obscurity. 


W. HowAarpD-FLANDERS. 
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Some Experiences of an Indian Barrister 
I. 


THIRTY years’ practice in the Courts of British India have naturally 
brought me in contact with many phases of Indian life, and in 
different social circles, which may be said to be unique in the 
experience of an Englishman in that country. During this long 
period I have had the advantage of meeting and conversing with 
natives of all creeds and professions, from the Maharaja to the 
peasant ; and, holding no official position during the greater part of 
this period, there has been no sort of restraint in the interchange of 
ideas between myself and the people I have known. Interésted, from 
a professional as well an academic point of view, in the laws, customs, 
and institutions of the people amongst whom I lived, there was a 
natural bond of sympathy between us which grew stronger as the 
years rolled on, in the course of which many friendships were formed 
which have happily survived to the present day and which are 
associated with many pleasing recollections. I have thus had 
unusual opportunities of seeing the fair and the obverse side of native 
character, and of contrasting the natives of the old with those of the 
new school: the orthodox with the progressive party; the true, 
cultivated Oriental, educated after the manner of his forefathers, with 
the later product of our Schools and Universities; the ignorant, 
simple villager, trustful and improvident, with the crafty town trader, 
keen to make as much as he can out of his customer, and with a 
faculty for lying which would place him in the forefront even with his 
European rivals. And if I were asked to sum up in a few sentences 
my experience of the virtues and vices of the natives of India, I 
would have no hesitation in placing the best example of the former 
and the worst example of the latter very much on‘the same level as 
one would place the best and the worst example drawn from different 
types of humanity in any European country. 


Warm schligt das Blut ja tiberall ; die Sonne 
Firbt nur die Haut, die Seelen fiirbt sie nicht, 


Und Lieb und Mittleid hingt an keiner Farve. 
~ (TONI, Korner.) 


Courage, self-denial, truthfulness, gratitude, parental and filial 
affection, liberality, and honesty may be illustrated by as striking and 
noble examples as any to be found amongst the white races of the 
North, while, at the same time, falsehood, cheating, duplicity, base 
ingratitude, grovelling cowardice, and meanness could nowhere 
descend to lower depths of infamy than in India. 

In forming any judgment, however, upon a different race to 
our own, we must always remember to make due allowance for 
differences in culture, surroundings, and early training. It would 
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be unjust, for instance, to impute immorality to a Muhammadan 
gentleman because he availed himself of the licence permitted 
by his religion of having a plurality of living wives—a license which is 
abhorrent to our European system of morals. It would be equally 
erroneous to judge the zenana or purda system from a strictly 
European standpoint, and to pronounce an unqualified condemnation 
of it as a cruel and tyrannical device for enslaving women; whereas 
there is reason to believe, from the testimony of writers like Mrs. 
Mir Ali and others, that life in the zenana is not devoid of its own™ 
bright aspects, and that the system has become so ingrafted in the 
domestic regulations of every respectable native household that any 
attempted innovation of it would be regarded by the female inmates 
themselves as a breach of decorum which they would be the first to 
resent. Nor can we hope to appraise the native character rightly if 
we apply to the test the standard of Western civilisation. Sophocles 
uttered a deep, philosophical truth when he made the Chorus in 
Antigone declare that, of all strange things, the strangest by far was 
Man himself. 


ToAAd ra détva Kovdéy avOpwmov Savdtepov Téa 
Antig. 334. 
He is in truth an enigma in himself. Endowed with reason far 
beyond all other creations of the animal world, he yet exercises that 
faculty to condemn another man for not adopting his standard of 


right and wrong, and for availing himself of the very freedom to follow 
the bent of his own reason which he so highly prizes himself. The 
society in which a man lives may, and has the right to, prescribe the 
rules by which he is to conform his conduct, but this society arrogates 
to itself an unwarrantable authority when it assumes to judge the 
conduct or ethics of another society by its own. arbitrary standard. 
It may seem unnecessary to insist upon what few, if any, competent 
persons would be disposed to deny; but, unfortunately, what is often 
not denied in theory is forgotten or brushed aside in practice. And 
thus we see intelligent and well-informed persons dogmatically pro- 
nouncing this or that custom of another people—possessing, perhaps, 
a civilization and history which date back to a period when their own 
country was as yet covered with its pristine forests—as barbarous, cruel, 
or immoral, without pausing to reflect upon the truths, elementary 
though they may seem, which I have ventured to insist upon, or remem- 
bering that there is a relativity in all notions of what is, or what is not, 
immoral, or cruel, or barbarous which is based upon one’s own 
immediate surroundings. If we keep this principle in mind, we shall, 
I think, be better disposed to form a truer estimate of the character 
of the people of India, to give them due credit for their many 
undeniable virtues, and to be lenient in our fault-finding when there 
is something in their daily life which does not commend itself to our 
own notions of right and wrong. One thing is certain, that those 


who know the natives of India best appreciate them most, while those 
: 4" 
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who are ever ready to speak scornfully about them are those who, 
of all others, are least qualified to speak on the subject. And so it 
is always: we despise, as Goethe says, what we do not understand. 


Wir sind gewohnt, dass die Menschen Verhohnen 
Was sie nicht Verstehn. 


But I do not propose in the present paper to discuss the subject 
further. I felt it merely necessary to say what I have written above 
by way of introduction to the reminiscences I wish to recall of a long, 
professional life passed amongst the people of India, and the record of 
which may not, perhaps, be altogether devoid of interest to the varied 
class of readers of this Review. 

What particularly strikes an English barrister on his first intro- 
duction to Indian practice is the variety of laws with which he is 
expected to be familiar. In this country—I mean, of course, England 
—the young barrister confines his attention, as a rule, to the Common 
Law Courts, or to the Chancery, or to the Probate and Divorce, or to 
the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. But, in Indian 
practice, criminal, civil, probate, and divorce cases all come in- 
discriminately within the ordinary réle of a barrister’s business. And 
when it is remembered that the Civil Courts have to administer, not 
only the fundamental principles of the Common Law and Equity 
Jurisprudence of English Courts, but a large body of Indian Statutory 
Law, as well as the Muhammadan and Hindu Laws, and an unwritten 
Customary Law, the field of knowledge with which a barrister must be 
fairly well acquainted, if he hopes to succeed in his profession, is, it 
must be admitted, no less varied than it is comprehensive. But it is 
this very feature in his practice which, if on the one hand it increases 
his labour, gives it on the other hand its greatest interest and charm. 
Frequently, in the course of a single day, a barrister may be called 
upon to conduct before a magistrate a criminal case, and to cross- 
examine witnesses in the vernacular of the district ; to argue, later on, 
in one of the Subordinate Civil Courts, a case which turns, perhaps, 
on the right construction of a section of the Indian Contract Act; and, 
still later, another which raises an intricate question of Hindu or 
Muhammadan Law in the First Appeal Court ; and, finally, perhaps, 
he winds up the day by appearing for a petitioner in a divorce or 
probate case in the High Court. There is thus no monotony in his 
work, which is always furnishing him with some fresh problem for 
solution. 

But it is naturally in the Criminal Courts that the worst sides of 
the native character are exposed to view, and it is here that the falsity 
of native evidence reaches a point which renders it most difficult to 
arrive at the truth. The facility with which false evidence can be 
procured is astonishing, while the unscrupulousness with which a false 
charge will be trumped up renders the task of those whose duty it is to 
administer justice still more difficult. One of the earliest cases which 
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I was called upon to defend was one in which my client was charged 
with the murder of a Mwhant, or spiritual head of a shrine, some ten 
years previously. The crime had escaped detection at the time, but 
on a new police officer coming to the district—who was known to be 
very energetic and to be particularly interested in the discovery of the 
perpetrators of old and almost forgotten crimes—an informer was soon 
at his office with information, of a detailed and circumstantial character, 
which went to prove that my client was guilty of this particular 
murder. The informer professed to have been an active accomplice, 
and, under the promise of a pardon, he related how the crime had been 
committed by the accused with his aid, and how he and the accused 
had subsequently buried the corpse under a sand hill in the neighbour- 
hood, at a spot which was marked by a kikar tree. The police officer 
in question had caused the spot indicated to be dug up in the presence 
of a large number of persons, and, to his great satisfaction, a skeleton 
of a human being was found in confirmation of the informer’s story. 
Further evidence was forthcoming that the accused was an enemy of 
the murdered man ; that they had been seen quarrelling together on 
the day of the murder; that the accused had been heard to say he 
would kill him ; and that the accused had left his village shortly after 
the murder and had only recently returned. A search of the accused’s 
house had also revealed the fact that some clothes which were 
identified as belonging to the murdered man were in his possession. 
The accused, on the other hand, asserted his complete innocence, and 
declared that the case had been trumped up against him by the 
Lamberdar, or head man of his village, who had long been an enemy 
of his, and who had also caused the clothes identified as belonging to 
the murdered man to be introduced into the house at the time of the 
search. But he had no evidence, and the case, when it came into my 
hands, seemed to be hopeless for the accused. At the trial, the 
witnesses all repeated their statements, and although numerous 
contradictions were brought out in cross-examination, and the informer 
was shown to have been a man of exceedingly bad repute—whose 
evidence could not be relied upon, unless corroborated by reliable, 
independent testimony—the main story of the prosecution remaine 

unshaken. At last, what was called formal evidence, relating to the 
finding of the body and the arrest of the accused, was brought forward ; 
and the first witness of this class was the Civil Surgeon, who was 
produced to prove that the skeleton was that of a human body. No 
question, I noticed, had been asked by the prosecution as to the sex of 
the skeleton, and the omission seemed to me to be so important that I 
put the question myself on behalf of the defence. Thereply astounded 
me and made the Judge drop the pen he was writing with. ‘The 
skeleton,” said the Civil Surgeon, ‘“ was that of an adult female.” It 
was enough for me, and I sat down. The prosecution tried in vain to 
show that the Doctor was mistaken, but upon such a point the medical 
evidence was, of course, conclusive. The Doctor’s evidence was then 
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read to the informer who was recalled, and he was asked to account 
for the fact that the skeleton, which he said was that of the murdered 
muhant, was proved to be that of awoman! I was afraid he might 
answer that, perhaps, he had mistaken the exact spot where the 
murdered man’s body was buried, but my anxiety was put an end to 
by the man’s sudden change of attitude. When he was previously 
under examination, he was calm and deliberate, and answered all 
questions, but especially those in cross-examination, with great care 
and precision. But now his body trembled, his speech was scarcely 
articulate, and when the Judge reminded him that he was on his oath 
and had to speak the truth, he put up his hands in supplication and 
said he would now tell the truth. The whole deep-laid conspiracy 
against the accused was then laid bare, and the informer confessed 
that he had been induced to implicate the accused by the Lamberdar 
who was his enemy; that, in reality, he had taken no part in the muhant’s 
murder and knew nothing of its circumstances; that he and the 
Lamberdar had stolen the skeleton from the Muhammadan burial 
ground, and, having buried it under the sand-hill, had then furnished 
information to the police. After such an avowal, the acquittal of the 
accused necessarily followed, and it is satisfactory to know that justice 
was further vindicated by the principal witnesses for the prosecution 
being subsequently tried, convicted, and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for giving false evidence with the view of obtaining the 
conviction of an innocent man on a capital charge. 

Narrowly as the accused, in the case just mentioned, escaped the 
doom his enemies had intended for him, his position was not quite so — 
desperate as that of another accused who was also charged with 
murder, a few years later, in the Jhelum District. In this case the 
murder was said to have been committed through motives of jealousy, 
and the body of the supposed murdered man to have been thrown 
into the river. The only weak point in the case was that the body 
of the man who was alleged to have been murdered was not 
discovered, but this was thought by the Sessions Judge, who convicted 
the accused, to be sufficiently explained by the fact that it was either 
eaten up by alligators or carried down stream by the force of the 
current, as the river was then in flood. The evidence for the 
prosecution was so strong against the accused, and all efforts to 
discover the whereabouts of the man who was alleged to have been 
murdered, if still alive, having failed, the accused was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. Another feature in the case was that the 
accused had confessed his guilt during the police investigation, but 
had subsequently retracted his confession, which he alleged—and 
which is not an uncommon thing to happen—the police had extorted 
from him. Happily for the cause of Justice, all death sentences have 
to be confirmed by the High Court of each province, and while this 
case was pending a hearing before the Chief Court of the Punjab, the 
supposed murdered man returned to his village, was identified beyond 
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doubt, and was produced in Court to prove that he had not hada 
watery burial. Of course the conviction and sentence of the accused 
were cancelled, and the condemned prisoner was released. These 
two cases sufficiently indicate the great necessity for caution in every 
criminal trial in India, and when High Court Judges are sometimes 
criticised for too readily entertaining doubts as to an accused’s guilt, 
and giving him the benefit of the same, it is forgotten that such cases 
as those I have mentioned are probably within the experience of those 
Judges themselves, and are surely calculated to lead to a mistrust of 
all native oral testimony. 

Another class of case which is peculiar to Indian practice is that 
where crimes of violence are committed in consequence of a blood- 
feud. In Teutonic history, this system of private revenge succeeds 
the wer, or money payment, as compensation for the injury inflicted. 
But the Indian form of the same institution does not appear to have 
had any such development : there is at least no evidence of its having 
developed out of any system of pecuniary compensation that I know 
of. ‘‘ Blood for blood” is the only underlying notion in the East, and 
appears to have always prevailed as an easy, practical method . of 
complete retribution. Cases of blood-feud are now most frequently 
met with in districts on the North West frontier, and this very 
often gives occasion to persons who are perfectly innocent being 
charged with the murder of a man with whom they are known to have 
had a blood-feud. As soon as a murder is committed in a frontier 
district, if the perpetrator of the crime is not immediately detected, 
the police at once set about to inquire whether any person in the 
village had a blood-feud with the deceased. If such a person exists, 
the efforts of the police are from that moment directed to implicate 
him; and aclose study of the diary which every native officer in 
charge of a police-station is bound to record daily often reveals to an 
intélligent Judge the way in which the police have gradually 
manipulated the case against the accused. I remember a case where 
a young man of twenty years of age was charged with the murder of 
a fellow villager who had, many years before, been tried for the murder 
of his father, but acquitted for want of proof. The case, as sent up 
by the police, was a very strong one against the accused, but it broke 
down in the Chief Court by a reference to the police diaries, which 
showed that the earlier reports did not implicate the accused at all 
and that the witnesses who were subsequently produced to establish 
the accused’s guilt had made very different statements when originally 
examined by the police. On the other hand, it is undeniable that a 
blood-feud is a very common source of crime. It is one of those 
family bequests which are, handed down from father to son until 
finally expiated in the blood of some leading member of the opposite 
family, some male member of which incurred the blood-guiltiness, it 
may be, two or three generations previously. 

W. H. RATTIGAN. 
(To be concluded.) 













































Dames and Democrats in Church and State 


‘ HE was willing to lay down his lite for his King: he would retain 
to his dying day a gratitude too deep for words for the Sovereign who 
had heaped benefits upon him. But he was a Protestant: his 
allegiance was due to the faith of his birth. Therefore most reluctartly 
he must follow in the way of Clarendon, of Rochester, and of, est-il 
possible ? Prince George himself.” Such is Macaulay’s description of 
the plea on which John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, justified his 
desertion of James II. in words addressed to that monarch soon after 
fortune smiled on the Prince of Orange. Loyalty to the reformed 
faith is, to this day, hereditary in the Blenheim famiiy. 

Somewhere among the papers of the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
may survive both the preliminary notes for, and the very carefully 
prepared draft of, a speech which, during 1885, he had intended. to 
make on the anti-Protestant affinities of Mr. Gladstone. That the 
discourse never advanced beyond the embryonic stage may be due, 
partly to the fact of the non-arrival of the opportunity in view of which 
the orator had made his studies ; partly also to the advice given Lord 
Randolph by one who then had his confidence, that upon the whole 
the meditated address had better be relegated to the same category as 
the third verrine oration of Cicero, at least one Demosthenic master- 
piece, as well as other oratorical contributions to literature which owe 
nothing of their immortality to the stenographer’s art. Lord Randolph 
Churchill had taken special pains with his criticism from the 
Protestant point of view of the Gladstonian theology. Honestly 
anxious, as he always was, not to misrepresent an opponent he 
respected, the Fourth Party leader, after many weeks’ study of the 
volumes on Church and State and the Gleanings of Later Years, had 
obtained from their author himself elucidations of certain passages 
which the critic did not feel sure he properly understood. 

At this distance of time, and separated by a journey between 
London and Brighton from such memoranda on the subject as I may 
have, I am not able positively to assert, though as to the fact I believe 
there to be no doubt, that the wise genius which restrained Randoiph 
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Churchill from actually delivering the attack he had prepared was 
none other than his mother, who, within the last few weeks, has now 
followed both her gifted sons, whose disappearance, in her own words, 
really ended her own life as well. The seventh Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Randolph’s father, had been known to mention a certain 
fastidiousness as to the nick-nacks on his toilet-table—especially as to 
all which concerned his razors—and his earnest Protestantism, as the 
two points wherein might be traced a resemblance between his great 
ancestor and himself. The seventh Duke of Marlborough died, it may 
be remembered, like his eldest son, somewhat suddenly. An absurd 
story of his having fallen a victim to Papal and Nationalist enemies 
went about; there was of course no shadow of foundation for the 
ridiculous fiction. Loyal son of the Reformed Church as the then 
Irish Viceroy was, he could never have been suspected of anything 
bordering on intolerance. A fairer-minded man, one who more 
honoured the conscientious convictions, even the theological 
professions of those from whom he differed, never lived. For the fire 
and energy of his character and career, Lord Randolph Churchill, as 
seems the way of nature, may have been chiefly indebted to his mother. 
The aptitude for business details that he showed when at the 
Treasury ; the very considerable business abilities of his elder brother ; 
the judgment displayed by that brother in dealing with his extensive 
but not absolutely unencumbered Oxfordshire properties—a judgment 
to which the business men who managed his estates, Messrs. Milward, 
of Birmingham, could testify—these qualities in both of the brothers 
came to them from their father. 

There was something equally attractive and impressive in the 
instantaneously restraining influence which the mere mention of his 
parents’ names could exercise upon the younger and, as some may have 
thought, the more headstrong son. To-day Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
son is the most actively representative member of the house. Lord 
Randolph Churchill so long and so deeply inspired his countrymen 
with a personal interest in himself that, if Mr. Winston Churchill goes 
into Parliament, friendly observers will not fail him for his father’s sake. 

The ecclesiastical activity of the Churchills is, for the moment, 
perpetuated in the female line. The views on Church matters of 
Lady Wimborne may be those also of the late Duchess of Marl- 
borough, as they were undoubtedly those of the last Duke but one. The 
great work of the lately departed lady was performed in her capacity 
of Vice-Queen of Ireland. In all the labours and the organization 
incidental to that work, her second son was at once her private 
secretary and chief of her staff. He could not have had a more 
useful apprenticeship, or-a more instructive employer, in view of the 
part he was himself afterwards to play. The noble countenance 
and patrician figure of the Lord Londonderry who represented 
England at the Congress of Vienna, lived for posterity in the 
well-known portrait. Notwithstanding his posthumous fame in 
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Ireland, and the identification of his name with all that was 
reactionary in Toryism at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Castlereagh, in dealing with the august chiefs 
of the Holy Alliance, made the smaller nationalities of Europe his 
debtors by foreshadowing that regard for them which, in respect to 
the native population of Egypt, his descendant, after nearly three 
generations, Lord Randolph Churchill, during the eighties was to 
place on record. 

By the loss of several bearers of historic names, or, at least, of 
typical representatives of nineteenth century movements, the nation, 
during the last few weeks, has become the poorer. But for such men 
as Sir George Bowen, and Sir Julius Vogel, the last quarter of the 
century might have lacked its crowning and most characteristic 
achievement, the greatest Colonial Empire ever ruled by Europeans. 
Both of these were men of unusual ability and unfailing resource. 
Sir Julius Vogel had long been known as a successful type of the 
versatile aptitude for the work of place and moment, whatever they be, 
which was and, perhaps, still is the secret of the Colonial career that 
succeeds. Sheep-farming, newspaper writing, party engineering, 
launching a Ministerial programme in a Colonial Parliament, or, in 
the same place, turning by the industry of years a scattered and 
discredited handful into a triumphant majority; hurrying home from 
_the Antipodes to London and back again at a pace vying with that of 
Puck ; always with more work on hand than he could overtake, to the 
last full of schemes which sometimes embodied really great ideas, this 
was the representative life of Julius Vogel, iong after he had attained 
an age and a success at which most men retire. 

The former Governor of Victoria, who also died about the same 
time as Sir Julius Vogel, was one of those Colonial servants, now 
swiftly diminishing, who had learned his work in days when steam 
locomotion and the electric wire did not permit the Queen’s vice- 
gerents abroad to avoid responsibility, or to be simple instruments for 
the execution of orders from Whitehall. Sir George Bowen was one 
of the earliest of men, who had taken a good degree at Oxford, to enter 
the Colonial Service. The example he set may be partly responsible 
for the wealth of intellect and culture which the Department, now 
presided over by Mr. Chamberlain, during many years has commanded. 
A thorough Irishman, Sir George Bowen had the Pauline desire to be 
all things to all men. Perhaps, with less of the Celtic fondness for 
universal popularity, he might have avoided some of the crises in 
which he eventually found himself. But when the difficulty had 
actually come upon him, no one displayed stronger nerve, keener tact, 
or more dauntless courage in dealing with it. The collision between 
the two Legislative Houses in Victoria of 1878-9 placed him in the very 
thick of the struggle between the two great principles of Colonial 
aristocracy and democracy. Some thirteen years before that, an 
earlier opportunity had been given him of showing his capacity for 
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dealing with a dangerous situation without waiting for instructions 
from home. The Agra Bank had suddenly failed; one of its 
consequences was the stoppage of money supplies in Brisbane. Sir 
George Bowen, then Governor of Queensland, was pressed by a group 
of influential members of the Assembly to issue irredeemable paper 
notes—an extreme step indeed, but for which a good deal might have 
been said. Bowen, however—one of the soundest constitutional 
lawyers and most clear-sighted financiers of the Colonial Service—saw 
that the result of such a step might be indefinitely disastrous to all the 
Australias. Instead, an issue of ten per cents was made. The Colony 
was thus saved a depreciation of its currency. A few years later than 
this, Sir George, being then in New Zealand, protested in vain against 
the withdrawal of British troops immediately after the close of the 
Maori War. The great thing was to find a healthy outlet for the 
energies of a bold and rather turbulent race. The means of military 
repression having been withdrawn from the Colony, Bowen hit upon 
the happy idea of employing the tribes, as yet but imperfectly 
disciplined, on the useful labours of peace. He organised the Maoris 
into bodies for the making, or for the repair, of roads, and for the 
performance of other civilian duties. No experiment could have been 
more successful. It was made entirely on Sir George Bowen’s own 
responsibility. Uno avolso non deficit alter. In that department of the 
Imperial Service to which Bowen belonged are, no one doubts, many 
other men who would prove, perhaps, unexpectedly as equal as did 
Bowen himself to the duties of any emergency in any part of the globe. 
But the growing intimacy between the Home Government and its 
responsible agents abroad is obviously less favourable for perpetuating 
the breed of men like Bowen than the earlier dispensation under which 
the best of his work was done. ; 

Of the other representative persons who will be much missed 
in the London season of 1899 is one socially of the same grade as 
the Duchess of Marlborough—the Duke of Beaufort. 


































What can Tommy Townsend do? 
He can drive a coach and two! 

Can Tommy Townsend do no more? 
He can drive a coach and four ! 













To the world of London sight-seers the reputation of the great 
sporting peer just passed away is, perhaps, pretty well summed up 
in the well-known lines now quoted. By his experiences as Master 

‘ of Hounds in his own county, as owner of racehorses at the places 
where he trained, the Duke of Beaufort had all his life been in 
the close touch in which noble sportsmen must be with all sorts and 
conditions of men. In the capacities just mentioned he learned the 
lesson and imbibéd the spirit, as other men do in politics, of Tory 
democracy. The famous Nimrod of the Quarterly Review, Apperley, 

who wrote the best articles on sport which were ever printed, and 
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who had been born in the eighteenth century, took particular notice 
of the young heir to the Badminton Estates during his Eton holidays. 
‘This nineteenth century, into which I have lived, will not end before 
sport has democratised society. A young man with good opportunities 
might do worse than employ them for the regulation of that process.” 
An ideal Master of Horse in a Tory Government, the Duke of Beaufort 
took to heart the hint just quoted of his veteran friend the Quarterly 
Reviewer. The social fusion was to be the characteristic of the last 
quarter of his century. The Duke of Beaufort accepted the situation, 
and, in the spirit which Apperley had indicated, resolved that, so far as 
his influence could avail, the new elements in the social mixture should 
be permeated by the old spirit. No man of his day, not belonging to the 
intellectual classes, could have been more of a social force. The mixed 
clubs where writers, players, painters, Treasury and Foreign Office 
clerks, officers in the Household regiments, stockbrokers, every variety 
of man who is “something in the City,” and all breeds of those 
whose highest ambition it is to be a man about town, consort, have 
been sketched by no one better than in his earlier novels by the late 
Edmund Yates. This was the sort of life of which the Duke of 
Beaufort was the soul and spirit, the first patron, and the chief 
ornament. That one of his position might play this cosmopolitan 
part in London, and yet in the country be a model landlord and, 
indeed, a devout patriarch, was the thesis which the Duke of Beaufort, 
not without some legitimate pride in his success, had very circum- 
stantially established long before he died. If the Prince of Wales 
has been able to do something in the same direction, that is largely 
because the Duke of Beaufort had led the way. 

In the political world the late Duchess of Marlborough showed 
her affection for the memory of the son whom politically she had done 
much to train by not withdrawing, even after affliction had fallen so 
heavily upon her, from the organization that owes in part its existence 
to her son, and that in its way not less than the Turf or the Church 
operates as the social cement of classes. While its influences in the 
constituencies are so distinctly appreciable, the Primrose League is 
not likely to be disbanded. A. well-known West End tailor—not the 
late Mr. Poole—used to say he had no such effective debt collectors as 
some of his most impecunious customers. The good man meant, as. 
by experience he had discovered, that those of his patrons to whom he 
was referring might be utilised to place invisible, but highly efficacious, 
pressure upon certain of his debtors who could on a pinch find the 
money, but who, left to themselves, were proverbially ‘bad at 
parting.” It was an anticipation of the method of boycott, long 
before that proper name had taken its place in our political 
vocabulary. If a gentleman was rather deep in his tailor’s books, 
and capable of, but too dilatory in, paying, he gradually found himself 
cold-shouldered, without any ostensible reason, by his friends and 
equals in drawing-room or club. ‘‘ May bea good fellow, perhaps, but. 
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treats his tradesmen rather shabbily.” Similarly oblique insinuations 
against provincial tradespeople who have proved obdurate to the 
proselytizing wiles of the Primrose League have been equally effective 
instruments in causing the local grocer and baker to place their votes 
unreservedly in the hands of the “‘ Dames” and their nominees. 
Perhaps, in the sturdy North of England and in the more inveterately 
Dissenting parts of Wales, the expressed or implied threat of the 
Primrose boycott has not been a very active power. But the Midland, 
and, above all, the Southern Counties, would tell a different tale. 
From Derby to Dover, more particularly from Beachy Head to the 
Lands End, there is not a town or village in which the baker, 
hankering after a flirtation with Liberalism, has not been prevented 
from indulging his political passion by the knowledge that his lady 
patrons would discover him to adulterate his flour, or in which the 
butcher, privately bent on voting yellow, does not know that the cost of 
breaking with the blues will be an accusation of selling only Australian 
meats, and the consequent withdrawal of his best customers from him. 
This is not bribery or intimidation. The work is done in a manner so 
skilful and subtle as absolutely to evade that coarse charge. During 
the period between 1832 and 1868, when the ten pounders returned the 
House of Commons, in the days of genteel villadom, when the electors 
not less than the elected yearned for the recognition in town and 
country of those a little above them—an occasional invitation to 
Lansdowne House, or the regular receipt of cards for Lady 
Palmerston’s parties, with now and again the entrée of Strawberry Hill 
under Lady Waldegrave’s régime, did all which was wanted. Now 
the democracy has to be dealt with directly in the persons of 
mechanics or artizans in corduroys, of agricultural labourers in | 
smocks, with their wives and whole litters of little ones. Even to 
hosts so gracious and genial as those of Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, or of Compton Lodge, Eastbourne, it has not occurred to 
make these good ladies and gentlemen free of their garden parties and 
masked balls. Lord Randolph Churchill read for the first time the 
Disraeli novels rather later in his life than is the habit of most people. 
He was immensely tickled with the idea of entertaining the democracy 
at social gatherings after the fashion of those at Beaumanoir organized 
by Lord Henry Sidney and Mr. Eustace Lyle, presided over or 
illuminated by ladies, lordlings, and cadets of every degree of the ducal 
families. What, in the time of Sir Robert Peel, had been managed 
by private enterprise might, in the era of Sir Stafford Northcote, be 
accomplished by corporate effort. Every village might not have its 
park, castle, or other great mansion; it was tolerably sure to be 
equipped with a village green or some other convenient open space. 
Here, under the auspices of the local Dames, Councillors, or other 
dignitaries of the Primrose connection, there might be high jinks and 
junketings of the most varied and fascinating sort. Illuminated by 
the smiles of birth and beauty, or sobered by the frowns of a ducal 
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countenance, there might be weekly during the summer months 
climbing of greased poles to secure the prize pig, trippings on the light 
fantastic toe by moonlight, with an occasional display of fireworks and 
distribution of various small articles, eatable, drinkable, or wearable, 
before the party dispersed. As the year wore on, blankets, soup, and 
coal would naturally take the place of the lighter chattels of the earlier 
season. . 

What have the ladies of the Liberal party done to counteract 
these tactics? As yet, next to nothing. Until they combat the 
methods now glanced at by an analogous strategy of their own, there 
is as much chance of a Liberal majority at Westminster as of a ton of 
diamonds being brought back by the latest Antarctic crusadersto the 
South Pole. Not only stateswomen whom it concerns, but Church- 
women too, might take a hint from the arrangements now passed in 
review. The lady members of the Duchess of Marlborough’s own 
family, or those with whom the duchess had some kind of family con- 
nection, have already shown signs of active concern for the future of 
the Church of England. That ‘‘ Mass in Masquerade” in Disraeli’s 
famous phrase of 1874 should not be the chief institution of a reformed 
communion is, there can be no doubt, an object to other ladies than 
those of the Churchill family. Lady Wimborne, like Lord George 
Hamilton as well as some of the Londonderry house, has no doubt 
already done some service to the national religion by showing that 
one may be socially smart without being extravagantly ritualistic. 

If the Church of England is to be the national institution for 
righteousness which made it good enough for-men of such opposite 
opinions as Keble and Maurice, as Denison, Jowett, and Pusey, that 
character must be preserved to it very largely by the efforts of the 
ladies of England.- But a good deal more is wanted than these ladies 
have as yet shown any signs of realizing. Above all, their minds must 
be purged of cant and platitudes about the Protestant soundness at 
heart of the English people and so on, and so on. Of course, under 
certain circumstances and at particular times the ‘‘ No Popery” cry can 
be raised in this country. But as for a genuine preference among the 
masses for Evangelical ordinances over Ritualistic displays, that 
sentiment does not-exist. At the present moment the working man 
and his wife know that those poor households who attend, in the 
churches of England, services resembling the functions of Rome fare 
in all worldly matters infinitely better than the congregations of 
Evangelical ecclesiastics. These Romanizing places of worship are 
invariably situated in the most densely-populated and poverty-stricken 
parts of our great or small towns. In such quarters, has the wife of a 
working man been able to buy or beg a piece of meat for a meal; is 
she desparingly wondering how with only a few embers in the grate 
the animal food is to be prepared for eating ; suddenly, when the poor 
creature is at her wits’ end, the hovel is entered by Sister Somebody in 
a costume between that of a nineteenth century nurse and a sixteenth 
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century nun. Ina moment, and as if by magic, from a wonderful bag 
that seems to contain everything, the fire has been fed, a stew-pot is. 
hissing and bubbling over the coals. Nor does the good angel depart 
before a most delicious and savoury stew, made of the simplest 
materials, 1: ready for dishing up. Even that is only part of the 
visitor’s work. The sister knows from her nostrils as well as her eyes 
that the whole place needs a thorough cleansing to be really fit for 
human occupation. She does not read the poor woman a lecture 
about cleanliness being next to godliness; she goes down on her knees, 
scrubs with her housemaid’s brush and soap every inch of the floor. 
Then she goes into the pantries and bedrooms, cleanses in the same 
way all the vessels and utensils she can find, and finally, before 
quitting the threshold, makes the squalid little grate look bright and 
smart with Nixey’s patent black-lead. And in the future, whenever the 
needs of this or of other households like this is sorest, the same 
errand of mercy by the same person will be performed. Are some of 
the children down with fever? Is the woman herself lying-in? The 
sister has heard all about the emergency. In a twinkling, with her 
bag or a basket about the size of a scavenger’s cart, she is upon the 
scene again. With her own hands she washes children, babies, and 
mother. She places within reach of the parched mouth or the 
burning brow the most delicious array conceivable of jellies, 
grapes, other fruit and flowers, or of ice from the lake of 
Wenham. Such scenes as these—and no one who knows the 
facts will think they have been here misrepresented—and not any 
doctrinal preference, explains the strength of the hold on the 
working classes secured by ritualism. ‘When among the orders now 
spoken of personal religion exists, these people are generally 
Protestant Dissenters. If in the country, or in certain groups of 
towns, they are generally Congregationalists. If elsewhere, they are 
Baptists or Wesleyan Methodists. But whatever their private creed, 
when ritualism shows itself in the fruit of good, philanthropic works, 
they have none of the horror of Romish suspicion attributed to them 
in the conventional and indolent view. Already one has read of 
working men, women, and children, in those buildings where Mr. 
Kensit does not find himself at home, physically protesting against the ' 
removal of Romish rites, symbols or millinery, The less that 
Protestant champions rely upon the traditional dislike of their country- 
men and countrywomen for whatever savours of Rome, the better will 
it be for the Church Association, and the worse for the English Church 
Union. Incense, vestments, image worship, saint invocation, Mari- 
olatry, and all the rest of it; the inhabitants of unhealthy courts and 
malodorous alleys care not a button about these things as they know ; 
if it were possible, even less. ,That which is patent to their eyes is that 
anything done to brighten their lives or to bring comfort to their 
homes is the work of a ritualistic hand. The first fact for loyal 
Anglicans to take to heart is that religion as a force is almost as weak 
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or rare to-day,among the poorer classes as it was in the Georgian era 
among the orders a little bit above them, and that if their spirits are 
to be stirred their stomachs must first be filled, and that fever and 
famine must not always be members of the family. General Booth 
and the Salvationists long ago perceived the truth of all this, They 
still show themselves the most successful religious reformers of the 
age. Ifritualism is once more, in the famous phrase of 1874, to be 
‘“‘put down ”’—if the masses are to be enlisted on the side of that 
Church for which Latimer and Ridley died—it must be not by pro- 
grammes and appeals even so skilful as that which Lady Wimborne 
draws up ; not by demonstrations in Willis’s Rooms, or by drawing- 
room meetings in Mayfair or Belgravia; but by not letting 
ritualism have the credit of the monoply of those good offices to the 
suffering poor, the systematic performance of which is at the present 
moment the one cause of the absurdly reputed preference of the 
working classes for copes, chasubles, stoles, birettas, coloured candles, 
thurifers, and acolytes. No people have a more practical experience of 
the social methods which have made the Primrose League a force in 
politics than those who are now interesting themselves on behalf of 
the Church of England as by law established. All which it remains 
for them to do is ecclesiastically to apply the philanthropic methods 


that have proved of such political service. 
T. H. S. Escort. 


Nocturne 


To ASTER. 


Now those eternal essences, the stars, 
In their transcendent beauty stand revealed, 
For the sweet, shadowy hand of Night unbars 
Each lovely Vision that the Day concealed. 


Shine forth, my Star; the old religion yet 
Is living, by a God uncrucified 

The seal we bear upon our brows was set 
Eros, that by Himself is justified. 


Love, I am here; let youth’s bright laugh of scorn 
Break from thy lips, set hesitation far, 

And come, O come, whose eyes are more than morn, 
Whose face than Day ; shine forth, shine forth my Star! 


PuItip CASTLE, 





Goethe 


V.—FAusT AND WILHELM MEISTER 


I musT abandon all idea of touching upon the other works of Goethe, 
and devote this part of my sketch to Faust and Wilhelm Meister. 
Faust is to Goethe what Hamlet was to Shakespeare or Don Giovanni 
to Mozart: it sums up in one sublime work the scattered lights and 
beauties of his genius. Mdme. de Staél undoubtedly introduced 
German thought, postyy, and literature to France, and through France 
to Europe. But Carlyle, by his powerful essays and splendid transla- 
tions, brought German literature into contact with the English 
reader. The preface to his translation of Wilhelm Meister, so ridiculously 
attacked by Jeffrey who was possessed by the absurd belief that he 
had the last word to say on literary matters, is one of the most 
masterly things Carlyle ever wrote. 

From that preface I intend to quote some very remarkable 
passages. Before doing so, it is right to say that no man existed more 
capable of putting his finger on the weak points of Wilhelm Meister 
than Thomas Carlyle. He had the greatest contempt for the poor 
prig of a hero and his silly, drivelling love affairs; in fact, all his 
flabby, take-care-of-myself philosophy inspired Carlyle with scorn and 
derision. But this natural feeling did not throw Carlyle off his 
critical balance. He saw that the author was ‘‘ one whose secret, by 
no means worn upon his sleeve, will never, by any ingenuity, be got at 
in that way ”—by judging the work by the Minerva Press standard. 

A little further on he says :—‘‘ Ours is a wide world, peaceably 
admitting many different forms of speech. In our wide world there is 
but one altogether fatal personage—the dunce: he that speaks 
irrationally, that sees not, and yet thinks he sees. A genuine seer and 
speaker, under what conditions soever, shall be welcome to us; has he 
not seen somewhat of Great Nature, our common Mother’s bringing 
forth ; seen it, loved it, laid his heart open to it and to the Mother of , 
it, so that he can now rationally speak it for us? He is our brother, 
and a good, not a bad man ; his words are like gold, precious, whether 
stamped in our mint, or in what mint soever stamped.” 

Then again occurs this splendid piece of sympathetic criticism, 
one of the most powerful and valuable known to me :—“ If I mistake 
not, it is with Meister,as with every work of real and abiding 
excellence, the first glance is the least favourable. A picture of 
Raphael, a Greek statue, a play of Sophocles or Shakespeare, appears 
insignificant to the unpractised eye ; and not till after long and patient 
and intense examination do we begin to descry the earnest features of 
that beauty which has its foundation in the deepest nature of man, 
and will continue to be pleasing through all ages.” 
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Now let us turn to that superb passage where Carlyle, with the 
deepest feeling and keenest penetration, analyses the character of 
Mignon, a creation which has been the inspirer of Beethoven, and 
which ranks with the greatest works of human genius. 

‘‘ This mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, gradually 
forced on his attention, at length overpowers him with an emotion 
more deep and thrilling than any poet since the days of Shakespeare 
has succeeded in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, 
passion, and despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly. When she 
glides before us through the light mazes of her fairy dance, or twangs 
her cithern to the notes of her homesick verses, or whirls her 
tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Mcenad, we could 
almost fancy her a spirit; so pure is she, so full of fervour, so 
disengaged from the clay of this world. And when all the fearful 
particulars of her story are laid together, and we behold in connected 
order the image of her hapless existence, there is, in those dim 
recollections, those feelings so simple, so impassioned and unspeak- 
able, consuming the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal spirit 
of the poor creature, something which searches into the inmost 
recesses of the soul. It is not tears which her fate calls forth; but a 
feeling far too deep for tears. The very fire of heaven seems 
miserably quenched among the obstructions of this earth. Her little 
heart, so noble and so helpless, perishes before the smallest of its 
many beauties is unfolded; and all its loves, and thoughts, and 
longings, do but add another pang to death, and sink to silence, utter 
and eternal. It is as if the gloomy porch of Dis, and his pale 
kingdom, were realized and set before us, and we heard the ineffectual 
wail of infants reverberating from within their prison wall for ever. 
, The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through 
the tissue of the narrative, connecting with the heart much that were 
else addressed only to the head. Philosophy and eloquence might 
have done the rest; but this is poetry in the highest meaning of the 
word. It must be for the power of producing such creations and 
emotions that Goethe is, by many of his countrymen, ranked at the 
side of Homer and Shakespeare as one of the only three men of 
genius that have ever lived. 

‘“‘ But my business here is not to judge of Meister or its author ; 
it is only to prepare others for judging it; and for this purpose the 
most that I had room to say is said. All I ask in the name of this 
illustrious foreigner is that the Court which tries him be pure, and 
the jury be instructed in the cause; that the work be not condemned 
for wanting what it was not meant to have, and by persons nowise 
called to pass sentence on it.”’ 

It is now time for me to introduce a few of the salient passages of 
this great and comprehensive work. The following characteristic 
page refers to the narrow mind and heart—one usually accompanies 
the other—confining themselves to the mean groove of conventionality. 

“Thou feelest not the co-operating, co-inspiring whole which 
the mind alone can invent, comprehend, and complete; thou feelest 
not that in man there lives a spark of purer fire, which, when it is not 
fed, when it is not fanned, gets covered by the ashes of indifference 
and daily wants; yet not till late, perhaps never, can be altogether 
quenched. Thou feelest in thy soak ns strength to fan this spark into 
a flame, no riches in thy heart to feed it when aroused.” 
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That was a leading idea in Goethe’s mind: the necessity for all 
men, who desire to keep their finer tastes and thoughts alive and 
bright, to listen daily to beautiful music, to read fine literature and 
poetry, and to study inspiring works of art. The following passage 
on Destiny is full of meaning :—‘‘ Each man has his future in his own 
hands, as the artist has a piece of rude matter which he is to fashion 
to acertain shape. But the art of living rightly is like all arts; the 
capacity alone is born with us; it must be learned, and practised with 
incessant care.”’ Living, with Goethe, was an art, and that accounted 
in great measure for what is called, and was, his selfishness. He 
refused to be hurried into extremes; and in the height and torrent of 
his passion his intellect remained icy cold. But that control and 
direction of emotion was the result of years of terrible struggles... No 
man was naturally more emotional than Goethe. But the 
Mephistopheles in his character mocked at the Faust, and sneered at 
the confiding innocence and simplicity of Margaret; all three 
characters were in Goethe’s skin. 

The next subject we shall quote is on the nature of the poet; a 
theme on which Goethe had ideas of the most pronounced and 
intensely-felt character. He repudiates the idea that “ a work, the 
first presentation of which is to fill the whole soul, can be produced in 
broken hours scraped together from other extraneous employments! 
No, the poet must live wholly for himself, wholly in the objects that 
delight him. Heaven has furnished him internally with precious 
gifts; he carries in his bosom a treasure that is ever of itself 
increasing ; he must also live with this treasure, undisturbed from 
without, in that still blessedness which the rich seek in vain to 
purchase with their accumulated stores. Look at men, how the 
struggle after happiness and satisfaction! Their wishes, their toil, 
their gold, are ever hunting _restlessly; and after what? After that 
which the poet has received from nature—the right enjoyment of the 
world ; the feeling of himself in others; the harmonious conjunction 
of many things that will seldom exist together.” 

After speaking of the disappointments of ordinary humanity, 
Goethe continues: ‘‘ Now Fate has exalted the poet above all this, as 
if he were a god. He views the conflicting tumult of the passions; 
sees families and kingdoms raging in aimless commotion; sees those 
inexplicable enigmas of misunderstanding, which frequently a single 
monosyllable would suffice to explain, occasioning convulsions 
unutterably baleful. He has a fellow-feeling for the mournful and the 
joyful in the fate of all human beings. When the man of the world is 
devoting his days to wasting melancholy, for some deep disappoint- ‘ 
ment, or, in the ebulliency of joy, is going out to meet his happy 
destiny, the lightly moved and all-conceiving spirit of the poet steps 
forth, like the sun from night to day, and with soft transitions tunes 
his heart to joy or woe. 

‘‘From his heart, its native soil, springs up the lovely flower of 
wisdom; and if others, while waking, dream, and are pained with 
fantastic delusions from every sense, he passes the dream of life like 
one awake, and the strangest of incidents is to him but a part of the 
past and of the future. 

‘‘ Thus the poet is at once-a teacher, a prophet, a friend of gods and 
men. How! Thou would’st have him descend from his height to some 
paltry occupation? He—who is fashioned like the bird to hover round 
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the world, to nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on buds and fruits, 
exchanging gaily one bough for another—he ought also to work like an 
ox; like a dog to train himself to the harness and draught; or, 
perhaps, tied up in a chain to guard a farmyard by his barking!” 

Goethe develops this idea in the old Harper’s song. 








“ What notes are those without the wall, 
Across the portal sounding? 

Let’s have the music in our hall, 

Back from the roof rebounding.” 

So spoke the king, the henchman flies ; 
His answer heard, the monarch cries : 

“ Bring in the ancient minstrel.” 









“ Hail, gracious king! Each noble knight ! 
Each lovely dame! I greet you! 

What glittering stars salute my sight ! 
What heart unmoved may meet you? 
Such lordly pomp is not for me, 

Far other scenes my eyes must see : 

Yet deign to list my harping.” 













The singer turns him to his art, 
A thrilling strain he raises ; 
Each warrior hears with glowing heart, 
And on his lov’d one gazes. 

The king, who liked his playing well, 
Commands for such a kindly spell 

A golden chain be given him. 










“ The golden chain give not to me; 
The boldest knight may wear it, 
Who cross’d the battle’s purple sea 
On lion-breast may wear it : 

Or let it be the chancellor’s prize, 
Amid his heaps to feast his eyes, 
Its yellow glance will please him. 














“ | sing but as the linnet sings, 
That on the green bough dwelleth ; 

A rich reward his music brings, 

As from its throat it swelleth : 

Yet might I ask, I’d ask of thine 

One sparkling draught of purest wine, 
To drink it here before you.” 










He view’d the wine, he quaffd it up : 
“O draught of sweetest savour ! 

O happy housé, where such a cup 

Is thought a little favour ! 

If well you fare, remember me, 

And thank kind Heaven, from envy free, 
As now for this I thank you.” 











The lovely song of Mignon’s seems to find its right place here : — 


Know’st thou the land where the lemon trees do bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom ; 
A gentle wind from deep blue heaven blows, 
The myrtle thick and high the laurel grows ? 
Know’st thou it, then? ‘ 
’Tis there ! ’tis there, 
O my belov’d one, I with thee would go! 
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Knows’t thou the house, its porch with pillars tall ? 
The rooms all glitter, glitters bright the hall, 
And marble statues stand, and still look on: 
What’s this, poor child, to thee they’ve done? 
Know’st thou it, then ? 
’Tis there, ’tis there, 
O my protector, I with thee would go ! 


Know’st thou the mountain bridge that hangs on cloud? 
The mules in mist grope o’er the torrent loud ; 
In caves lie coiled the dragon’s ancient brood ; 
The crag leaps down and over it the flood : 
Know’st thou it, then? 
’Tis there! ’tis there 
Our way lies; O my father, wilt thou go? 


The character of the old Harper sounds the deepest depths of 
tragedy. The following verses give some idea of the profound, hope- 
less gloom of the man. 


Who longs in solitude to live, 

Ah! soon his wish will gain ; 

Men hope and love, men get and give, 
And leave him to his pain. 

Yes, leave me to my moan ! 

When from my bed 

You all are fled, 

I still am not alone. 


The lover glides with footstep light : 
His love, is she not waiting there ? 
She glides to meet me, day and night, 
In solitude my care, 

In solitude my woe : 

True solitude I then shall know 
When lying in my grave, 

When lying in my grave, 

And grief has let me go. 


The following song of the old Harper sounds a deeper, sadder 
note. 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers. 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 
To guilt ye let us headlong go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us : 
A moment’s guilt, an age of woe ! 


The following satirical poem is in the vein of Burns’ ‘fA man’s a 
man for a’ that,” and Beranger’s Le Vilain. 


I, poor devil, Lord Baron, 

Must envy you your crest of arms, 

The coach you ride in, coat you’ve on, 
Your copses, ponds, and rackrent farms, 
Your father’s polished ashlar house, 

And all his hounds and hares and grouse. 


I, poor devil, Lord Baron, 

You envy my, small shred of wit ; 
Because it seems, as things have gone, 
Old Nature had a hand in it; 

She made me light of heart and gay, 
With long lank purse of heart of clay. 
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Look ye now, dear Lord Baron, 
What if we both should cease to fret, 

You being his lordship’s eldest son 

And I being Mother Nature’s brat ? 

We live in peace, all envy chase, 

And heed not which o’ th’ two surpasses ; 
I in the Herald’s book no place, 
You having none upon Parnassus. 


The following masterly analysis of Hamlet’s character shows how 
Goethe had studied that sublime masterpiece of the whole world’s 
literature :— 

“Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower had sprung up 
under the immediate influence of majesty : the idea of moral rectitude 
with that of princely elevation, the feeling of the good and dignified 
with the consciousness of high birth, had in*him been unfolded simul- 
taneously. He was a prince, by birth a prince; and he wished to 
reign, only that good men might be good without obstruction. Pleas- 
ing in form, polished by nature, courteous from the heart, he was 
meant to be the pattern of youth and the joy of the world. Without 
any prominent passion, his love for Ophelia was a still presentiment of 
sweet wants. His zeal in knightly accomplishments was not entirely 
his own ; it needed to be quickened and ‘inflamed by praise bestowed 
on others for excellency in them. Pure in sentiment, he knew the 
honourable-minded, and could prize the rest which an upright spirit 
tastes on the bosom of a friend. Toa certain degree, he had learned 
to discern and value the good and the beautiful in arts and sciences ; 
the mean, the vulgar, was offensive to him; and if hatred could take 
root in his tender soul, it was only so far as to make him properly 
despise the false and changeful insects of a court and play with them 
in easy scorn. He was calm in temper, artless in his conduct ; neither 
pleased with idleness nor too violently eager for employment. The 
routine of a university he seemed to continue when at court. He pos- 
sessed more worth of humour than of heart ; he was a good companion, 
pliant, courteous, discreet, and able to forgive and forget an injury; 
yet never able to unite himself with those who overstept the limits of 
the right, the good, and the becoming. Conceive a prince such as I 
have painted him, and that his father suddenly dies. Ambition and 
the love of rule are not the passions that inspire him. As a king’s son 
he would have been contented; but now he is first constrained to con- 
sider the difference which separates a sovereign from a subject. . . . 
The second stroke that came upon him wounded deeper, bowed him 
still more. It wasthe marriage ofhismother. The faithful, tender son 
had yet a mother when his father passed away. He hoped, in the 
company of his surviving, noble-minded parent, to reverence the heroic 
form of the departed; but his mother, too, he loses, and it is something 
worse than death that robs him of her. The trustful image which a 
good child loves to form of its parents is gone. With the dead there 
is no help; on the living no hold. She also is a woman, and her 
name is Frailty, like that of her sex. Now first does he feel himself 
completely bent and orphaned; and no happiness of life can repay 
what he has lost. Not reflective or sorveutel nature, reflection and 
sorrow have become for him a heavy obligation. It is thus that we see 
him first enter on the scene. Figure to yourself this youth, this son of 
princes ; conceive him vividly, bring his state before your eyes, and 
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then observe him when he learns that his father’s spirit walks; stand 

by him in the terrors of the night, when the venerable ghost itself 

appears before him. A horrid shudder passes over him; he speaks 

to the mysterious form; he sees it beckon him; he follows it, and 
hears. The fearful accusation of his uncle rings in his ears; the 

er to revenge, and the piercing cry of repeated prayer, ‘ Remem- 
er me!’ 

“And when the ghost has vanished, who is it that stands 
before us? A young hero panting for vengeance? A prince by birth, 
rejoicing to be called to punish the usurper of his crown? No! 
Trouble and astonishment take hold of the solitary young man; he 
gtows bitter against smiling villains, swears that he will not forget the 
spirit, and concludes with the following ejaculation :— 


“ The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


“In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to Hamlet’s 
whole procedure. To me it is clear that Shakespeare meant, in the 
present case, to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul 
unfit for the performance of it. In this view the whole piece seems to 
me to be composed. There is an oak tree planted in a costly jar 
which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom ; the roots 
expand, the jar is shivered. 

“A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it 
cannot bear and must not cast away. All duties are holy for him; 
the present is too hard. Impossibilities have been required of him: 
not in themselves impossibilities, but such for him. He winds, and 
turns, and torments himself; he advances and recoils; is ever put in 
mind, ever puts himself in mind; at last does all but lose his purpose 
from his thoughts ; yet still without recovering his peace of mind.” 

The following extract from Meister shows again the depth of 
Goethe’s appreciation of the scope of Shakespeare’s universal 

enius :— 

sai There seems, as it were, a presentiment of all the universe to be 
in you, which by the harmonious touch of poetry is awakened and 
unfolded. In hearing you expound the mysteries of Shakespeare, one 
would think you had just descended from a synod of the gods, and had 
listened there while they were taking counsel how to form men; in 
seeing you transact with your fellows, I could imagine you to be the 
first large-born child of the Creation, standing agape, and gazing with 
strange wonderment and edifying good nature at lions, and apes, and 
sheep, and elephants, and true-heartedly addressing them as your 
equals, simply because they were there and in motion like yourself.” 

That passage is a very fine definition of the greatness and 
simplicity of genius; the wisdom of the sage and the gullibility of a 
baby. The man of real genius unites in beautiful harmony the trinity 
of humanity: the man, the woman, and the child. His clearness and 
simplicity are as wonderful as his depth. 

The following passage on the inexorable laws of nature must not 
be omitted. 

“Ask not the echoes of your cloisters, nor your mouldering 
parchments, nor your narrow whimsand ordinances! Ask Nature and 
your own heart: she will teach you what you should recoil from; she 
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will point out to you with the strictest finger over what she has 

ronounced her everlasting curse. When Nature abhors, she speaks 
it aloud; the creature that shall not be is not produced; the creature 
that lives with a false life is soon destroyed. Unfruitfulness, painful 
existence, early destruction, those are her curses, the marks of her 
displeasure. It is only by immediate consequences that she punishes. 
Look around you; and what is prohibited, what is accursed, will force 
itself upon your notice. In the silence of the convent, in the tumult 
of the world, a thousand practices are consecrated and revered, while 
her curse rests on them. On stagnant idleness as on overstrained toil, 
on caprice and superfluity as on constraint and want, she looks down 
with mournful eyes: her call is to moderation; true are all her 
commandments, peaceful alk her influences.” 

In this age where the love of art has become a kind of cant, the 
folowing wise words of Goethe on what constitutes the real artist are 
invaluable :—‘‘ We can hardly think or estimate how many circum- 
stances must combine in favour of the artist: with the greatest genius, 
with the most decisive talent, the demands which he must make upon 
himself are infinite, the diligence required in cultivating his endow- 
ments is unspeakable. Now, if circumstances are not in his favour ; if 
he observed that the world is very easy to satisfy, requiring but a 
slight, pleasing, transitory show; it were matter of surprise if 
indolence and selfishness did not keep him fixed at mediocrity; it 
were strange if he did not rather think of bartering modish ware for 
gold and praises, than of entering on the proper path which could 
not fail in some degree to lead him to a sort of painful martyrdom. 
Accordingly, the artists of our time are always offering and never 
giving. They always aim at charming, and they never satisfy—every- 
thing is merely indicated; you can nowhere find foundation or 
completion. Those for whom they labour, it is true, are little better. 
lf you wait awhile in any gallery of pictures, and observe what works 
attract the many, what are praised and what neglected, y.u have 
little pleasure in the present, little hope in the future. And thus it is 
that artists and their judges mutually form each other. The latter 
ask for nothing but a general, vague enjoyment; a work of art is to 
delight them almost as a work of nature ; they imagine that the organs 
for enjoying works of art may be cultivated altogether of themselves, 
like the tongue and the palate; they try a picture or a poem as they 
do an article of food. They do not understand how very different a 
species of culture it requires to raise one to the true enjoyment of art. 
The hardest part of it, in my opinion, is that sort. of separation which 
a man that aims at perfect culture must accomplish on himself. It is 
on this account that we observe so many people partially cultivated, 
and yet everyone of them attempting to pronounce upon the 
general whole. . . . Whoever aims at doing or enjoying all and 
everything with his entire nature; whoever tries to link together all 
that is without him by such a species of enjoyment, will only lose his 
time in efforts that can never be successful. 

‘ How difficult, though it seems so easy, is it to contemplate a 
noble disposition, a fine picture, simply in and for itself; to watch the 
music for the music’s sake; to admire the actor in the actor; to take 
pleasure in a building for its own peculiar harmony and durability ! 
Most men are wont to treat a work of art, though fixed and done, as 
if it were a piece of soft clay. The hard and polished marble is again 
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to mould itself, the firm-walled edifice is to contract or to expand 
itself according as their inclinations, sentiments, and whims may 
dictate; the picture is to be instructive, the play to make us better, 
everything is to do all. The reason is that men are themselves 
unformed; they cannot give themselves and their being a certain 
shape; and thus they strive to take from other things their proper 
shape, that all they have to do with may be loose and wavering like 
themselves. Everything is, in the long run, reduced by them to what 
they call effect ; everything is relative, say they; and so indeed it is; 
everything with them grows relative, except absurdity and platitude 
which, truly, are absolute enough.” 

I have put my hand in a long sack filled with jewels, all different 
and all precious, and presented a few to the reader. I need hardly 
say that there are hundreds more as good remaining in the sack. I 
have not attempted even to summarize the story which I hope the 
reader will duly study for himself. 

After quoting the following lyrics from Wilhelm Meister’s travels, 
we will pass on to a brief consideration of Faust. 


To travel now th’ Apprentice does essay, 

And every step is girt with doubt and danger. 

In truth he uses not to sing or pray ; 

But in his path perplexed, this toilsome ranger 
Does turn an earnest eye, when mist’s above him, 
To his own heart, and to the hearts that love him. 


Does Fortune try thee? She has cause to do ’t 
She wished thee abstinent : obey, be mute ! 


What, shap’st thou here at the world ? ’tis shapen long ago ; 
The Master shap’d it, Ye thought it best even so : 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 

Thy course is begun, thou must walk and not rest ; 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case ; 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race. 


My inheritance, how wide and fair ! 
Time is my estate ; to Time I’m heir. 


And so I, in tale adjoining, 

Lift old treasures into day ; 

If not gold or perfect coining 

They are metals anyway : 

Thou can'st sort them, thou can’st sunder, 
Thou can’st melt and make them one. 
Then take that with smiling wonder, 
Stamp it like thyself, my son. 


While inventing and effecting, 

Artist, by thyself continue long ; 
The result art thou expecting ? 
Haste and see it in the throng. 

Here in others’ look discover 

What thy own life’s course has been ; 
And thy deeds of years past over, 

In thy fellow-men be seen. 


The devising, the uniting, 

What and how the form shall be ; 
One thing will the other lighten, 
And at last come joy to thee! 

Wise and true what thou impartest, 
Fairly shaped, and softly done : 
Thus of old the cunning artist 
Artist-like his glory won. 
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As all Nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim ; 
So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same: 
That is Truth, Eternal Reason, 
Which from Beauty takes its dress, 
And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 


While the orator, the singer, 

Pour their hearts in rhyme and prose, 
’Neath the painter’s busy finger 

Shall bloom forth Life’s cheerful rose ; 
Girt with sisters ; in the middle, 

And with Autumn’s fruitage blent ; 
That of Life’s mysterious riddle 

Some short glimpses may be hent. 


Thousandfold and graceful, show thou 
Form from forms evolving fair ; 

And of man’s bright image know thou 
That a God once tarried there : 

And whate’er your tasks or prizes, 
Stand as brothers one and all, 

While, like song, sweet incense rises 
From the Altar at your call.” 


I think the extracts, so beautiful and so varied, justify Carlyle’s 
eloquent tribute to the genius of Goethe. 

» We will now turn to the crown and glory of Goethe’s literary 
life ; the deepest and grandest work of modern literature. I devoted 
more time to Wilhelm Meister because it is much less read than Faust, 
of which everyone who reads knows something. It has inspired the 
painter’s pencil and been the theme of the composers of all countries. 


Faust. 


This play exhibits in the most extraordinary degree the many- 
sided nature of Goethe’s genius and character. He had within him, 
under perfect control, the mocking irony of Mephistopheles, the 
sanguine, pleasure-loving, dissatisfied temperament of Faust; and the 
sweet, tender, voluptuous melancholy of Margaret. Goethe had 
touched the bottom of all the possibilities of life and passion when he 
produced Faust. Human nature lay before him like a map. There 
is in Faust a majestic, easy, all-subduing power, the result of enormous 
genius combined with prodigious culture. Then the animal base of 
the man was big. He marched on and up to the highest point. 
There was no need to strain for effect. He had profound faith in 
himself. He looked men and women in the face: he read them 
through and through. He was a lion and did not lose time in taking 
lessons from apes. The disagreement of a vulgar or ordinary man 
with his opinions he considered a compliment. And he was right. 
He seemed to me to say, “‘ You cannot help me; but I will take care 
that you do not hinder me.” 

Folly and imbecility diverted and amused him. Like Coriolanus, 
he knew the value, in intellectual and art matters, of the ‘‘ sweet 
voices.” 

He was a Pie amongst men, and, we must admit, amongst 
women, too. e learnt that perfect self-control, that power which 
enabled him to master himself in all circumstances, which really 
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includes the power of mastering others. Ifa man wants to think for 
others, he must prove his capacity to think wisely for himself. Every 
fool who is unable to think for himself is very ready to think and give 
his advice to everybody else, including those who think deeply. A 
man of the latter kind is called by little people, who do not rise to the 
first button on his waistcoat, selfish and hard. It is too hard not to be 
hard to people who are so soft—people who know nothing of music, 
and yet would give lessons to Wagner ; people who cover their walls 
with framed tea-trays, and yet would dispute with Alma Tadema on 
questions of arts ; people, in short, who know nothing about anything, 
and yet are quite eager to give opinions on everything. 

Goethe, now and again, expressed unmeasured contempt for such 
poor pretenders. A man is not bound to be handsome; neither is he 
bound to be wise; but he is bound not to be a humbug and pretend 
to comprehend difficult and abstruse subjects when he cannot fathom 
easy ones. Of all the profound and difficult subjects one can intel- 
lectually grapple with, Faust is the most difficult and abstruse. It is 
an open secret. As Carlyle said, “‘Close your Byron and open your 
Goethe.” Byron is certainly unjustly closed to-day when one considers 
the shallow twaddle read instead of his fiery protests against cant and 
sham. 

What I aim at in selecting the passages from Faust is to show the 
prodigious scope of the work; its enthusiasm, its irony, its scorn, its 
love, its purity, and its coarseness. 

The poet’s speech in the Prologue in the theatre is the first I will 
select :-— 

Then give me back youth’s golden prime, 
When my own spirit, too, was growing, 
When from my heart th’ unbidden rhyme 
Gush’d forth, a fount for ever flowing. 

Then shadowy mist the world conceal’d, 
Through vales, with odorous blooms inlaid, 
Culling a thousand flowers I stray’d, 

And every bud sweet promise made 

Of wonders still to be revealed. 

Nought had I yet a rich profusion ; 

The thirst for truth, joy in each fond illusion. 
Give me unquell’d those impulses to prove ; 
Rapture so deep, its ecstasy was pain, 

The power of hate, the energy of love, 

Give mé, oh give me back, my youth again ! 


This is Merryman’s reply :— 


Youth, my good friend, you certainly require, 
When foes in battle round you press, 

When a fair maid, her heart on fire, 

Hangs on your neck with fond caress ; 
When from afar the victor’s erown, 

Allures you in the race to run ; 

Or when in revelry you drown 

Your sense, the whirling dance being done. 


The Song of the Spirits is like a page of Shelley’s poems :— 


Hence overshadowing gloom, 
Vanish from sight ! 

O’er us thine azure dome, 
Bend, beauteous light ! 

Dark clouds. that o’er us spread, 
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Melt in the air ! 
Stars, your soft radiance shed, 
Tender and fair. 
Girt with celestial might, 
Winging their airy flight, 
Spirits are thronging. 
Follows their forms of light 
Infinite longing! 
Flutter their vestures bright, 
O’er field and grove ! 
Wherein their leafly bower, 
Lovers, the livelong hour, 
Vow deathless love. 
Soft bloometh bud and bower 
Bjoometh the grove ! 
Gr pes from the spreading vine 
Crown the full measure ; 
Fountains of foaming wine 
Gush from the pressure. 
Still where the currents wind, 
Gems brightly gleam. 
Leaving the hills behind, 
On rolls the stream ; 
Now into ample seas, 
Spreadeth the flood ; 
Laving the sunny leas, 
Mantled with wood. 
Rapture the feathered throng, 
aily careering, 

Sip as they float along ; 
Sunward they’re steering, 
On towards the isles of light, 

Winging thei) way, 


That on the waters bright 


Dancingly play. 
Hark to the dheeal strain, 
Joyfully singing ! 
While on the grassy plain 
Dancers are springing ; 
Climbing the steep hill’s side, 
Skimming the glassy tide, 
Wander they there ; 
Others on pinions wide, 
Wing the blue air ; 
On towards the living stream, 
Towards yonder stars that gleam, 
Far, far away ; 
Seeking their tender beam, 
Wing they their way. 


The sardonic irony of Mephistopheles’ talk with the Student 
show Goethe’s power in that direction. 
¢—SMEPHISTOPHELES: In the next place, before everything, you 
must set to at metaphysics. There see that you conceive 
profoundly what is not made for human brains. A fine word 
will stand you instead for what enters and what does not 
enter there. And be sure for the half-year to adopt the 
strictest regularity. You will have five lectures every day. 
Be in as the clock strikes. Be well prepared beforehand 
with the paragraphs carefully conned, that you may see the 
better that he says nothing but what is in the book; yet 
write away as zealously as if the Holy Ghost dictated to you.” 
Further on the Student says ;— 
STUDENT: I cannot reconcile myself to jurisprudence. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES: I cannot much blame you. I know the 
nature of this science. Laws descend, like an inevitable 
hereditary disease ; they trail from generation to generation, 
and crawl imperceptibly from place to place. Reason 
becomes nonsense ; beneficence calamity! Woe to thee that 
thou art a grandson! Of the law that is born with us——of 
that, unfortunately, there is never a question.” 

STUDENT: You increase my repugnance. Oh, happy he whom 
you instruct. I should almost like to study theology. 

MEPHISTOPHELES: I do not like to mislead. As for this science, 
it is so difficult to avoid the wrong way; there is so much 
hidden poison in it which is hardly to be distinguished from 
the medicine. Here, again, it is best to attend but one 
master, and swear by his words. Generally speaking, stick 
to words; you will then pass through the safe gate into the 
temple of certainty. 

STUDENT: But there must be some meaning connected with the 
word. 

MEPHISTOPHELES: Right! only we must not be too anxious 
about that; for it is precisely where meaning fails that a 
word comes in most opportunely. Disputes may be 
admirably carried on with words; a system may be built 
with words; words form a capital subject for belief; a word 
admits not of an iota being taken from it. 

Then for tender, yearning love, the warning given by Margaret to 

Faust to avoid Mephistopheles, and her reason for it, his utter 

incapacity to love any living being, is exquisite in beauty and 

simplicity. 
MARGARET: The man who comes with thee, I hate, 
Yea, in my spirit’s inmost depths, abhor ; 
As his loath’d visage, in my life before, 
Nought to my heart e’er gave a pang as great. 
Faust: Fear not, sweet love! 
MARGARET: His presence chills my love. 
Towards all beside I have a kindly mood ; 
Yet, though I yearn to gaze on thee, I feel 
At sight of him strange horrors o’er me steal ; 
That he’s a villain my conviction’s strong, 
My heaven forgive me if I do him wrong ! 
Faust: Yet such strange fellows in the world must be ! 
MARGARET: I would not live with such a one as he. 
If for a moment he but enters here, 
He looks around him with a mocking sneer, 
And malice ill conceal’d. 
That he can feel no sympathy is clear, 
Upon his brow is legibly reveal’d 
That to his heart no living soul is dear. 
So blest I feel, abandon’d in thine arms, 
So warm and happy—free from all alarms, 
And still my heart does close when he comes near. 
Faust: Foreboding angel! prither check thy fear ! 
MARGARET: The feeling overpowers my mind, that when, 
Or wheresoe’er, I chance his step to hear, 
Methinks almost I cease to love thee then. 
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Besides, when he is near I ne’er could pray, 
And this it is that eats my heart away ; 
Thou also, Henry, surely feel’st it so. 

Then that beautiful appeal, full of the very essence of woman’s 

love, to Faust about his religion, cannot be omitted. 

MARGARET: How is it with religion in your mind ? 
You are, ’tis true, a good, kind-hearted man ; 
But I’m afraid not piously inclined. 

Faust: Forbear! I love you, darling, you alone ! 
For those I love my life I would lay down. 
And none of their faith or church bereave. 

MARGARET: That’s not enough, we must ourselves believe. 

Faust: Must we? 

MarGARET: Ah, could I but your soul inspire! 
You honour not the sacraments, alas! 

Faust: I honour them. 

MARGARET: But yet without desire. 

’Tis long since you have been to shrift or Mass. 
Do you believe in God ? 

Faust : My love, forbear ! 

Who dares acknowledge I in God believe ? 
Ask priest or sage, the answer you receive, 
Seems but a mocking of the questioner. 

MARGARET: Then you do not believe ? 

Faust: Sweet one! my meaning do not misconceive ! 
Him, who dares name 
And yet proclaim, 

Yes, I believe ? 

Who that can feel, 

His heart can steel, 

To say : I disbelieve ? 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Doth He not embrace, sustain 

Thee, me, Himself ? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above ? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us lie ? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love, 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high ? 
Are we not gazing in each other’s eyes? 
Nature’s impenetrable agencies, 

Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 

Around thee weaving their mysterious reign ? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large so’er it be, 
And in the feeling, when thou’rt wholly blest, 
Then call it what thou wilt, 

Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 

Name is but sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of heaven.” 












It is a touch only within the reach of the rarest genius to paint 
Margaret, on the very brink of her own ruin and death, anxious about , 
the eternal fate of her selfish lover's soul. 
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My last quotation shall be the magnificent soliloquy of Faust. 

If Goethe had faults, if he egotistically pursued culture at the 
expense of the consideration due to the weakness of others—especially 
of the weaker sex, so liable to be dazzled by the supremely great gifts, 
intellectual and physical, with which he was so richly endowed—we 
who have or can profit by his enormous knowledge of nature and 
human nature, are not in a position to attack him. We stand in the 
position of learners, and our respect for the supreme intellectual gifts 
of a level-headed genius—of whom there are, unfortunately, so few 
—closes our lips: gratitude silences censure. 

Faust: Spirit sublime ! Thou gav’st me, gav’st me all 

For which I prayed. Not vainly hast thou turn’d 
To me thy countenance in flaming fire. 

Thou gav’st me glorious nature for my realt, 
And also power to feel her and enjoy. 

Not merely with a cold and wond’ring glance, 
Thou dost permit me in her depths profound, 

As in the bosom of a friend, to gaze. 

Before me, thou dost lead her living tribes, 

And dost, in silent grove, in air, and stream, 
Teach me to know my kindred. And when roars 
The howling storm-blast through the groaning wood, 
Wrenching the giant pine, which, in its fall, 
Sweeps, crushing down, its neighbour trunks and boughs, 
While with the hollow noise the hill resounds, 
Then thou dost lead me to some sheltered cave, 
Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 

Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 

And when, with soothing beam, the moon’s pale orb, 
Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 

From crag and vap’rous grove, the silv’ry forms 
Of bygone ages hover, and assuage 

The too severe delight of earnest thought. 

Oh, that nought perfect is assigned to man, 

I feel, alas! With this exalted joy, 

Which lifts me near and nearer to the gods, 

Thou gav’st me this companion, unto whom 

I needs must cling, though cold and insolent, 

He still degrades me to myself, and turns 

Thy glorious gifts to nothing, with a breath. 

He in my bosom with malicious zeal 

For that fair image fans a raging fire, 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel, 

And in enjoyment languish for desire. 

The mighty genius of the poet not only paints Faust: he also 
paints himself. 








JosEPH FORSTER. 











The Trail of the Bookworm 


Ir is not easy altogether to account for the measure of popularity which Mr. 
Bridges’ verse has attained.* If it be a sound canon of criticism that a poet’s 
rank is determined by the highest flight he has reached, we may fitly assign to 
this little volume a respectable elevation, for it contains some very sweet and 
melodious pieces. There is a note of true music in the poem commencing— 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 


and of true pathos in 
A winter’s night, with the snow about, 


and others. But from these to such as 


Awake, my heart, to be loved, awake, awake, 
O youth, whose hope is high. 


and 
My spirit sang all day. 


—to mention no more—is a fairly steep slope; and we should be sorry to 
recommend any amorous young man, suffering from an attack of love poetry, to 
follow the somewhat risky precedent suggested in ‘‘I made another song.” It 
would not do to write things like that and then read them to the young lady, 
for it might lead to complications. 

The author has told us that he has found that 


The philosophic mind 
Can take no middle ways, 


a conclusion which will probably not commend itself largely to other 
philosophers who do not happen to be minor poets as well. This book has 
taken a very distinctly middle way—the way, with slight and occasional 
deviations to either hand, of a somewhat mild and insipid, though graceful, 
mediocrity. There is no profound interpretation of Nature in the nature poems ; 
no sounding of the greater depths of feeling in the love poems and elegies ; no 
“ message.” The verses are, most of them, tuneful and pretty, some of them 
thoughtful—the uneven work of a refined and cultured mind—but no more. 
We turn from their rather thin melody to the rich, full, organ music of 
William Watson, and our eye falls on the lines :— 


And little masters make a toy of song. 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


Perhaps that is putting it a trifle strong, but the words would form a not 
inapt motto for the next edition of Mr. Bridges’ Shorter Poems. 

It remains to add that the volume is daintily got up; but the punctuation 
occasionally leaves something to be desired, the omission, in places, of a comma 
or an apostrophe rendering the meaning of certain passages, such as it is, less 
easy to come at. 


* The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. G. Bell & Sons, London. F'’cap 8vo. 110 pp. 
Paper covers. ne shilling, net. 
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